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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



SHAKSPEARE'S 'AS YOU LIKE IT.' 



In the folio of 1623 is the earliest known copy of this pastoral 
comedy. It appears to have been composed in 1599 or 1600 ; 
for 1598 is the date of the publication of Marlowe's Hero and 
Leander, from which this play has a quotation; and we find 
As you Like tt, Henry the Fifth, Every Man in his Huwxmr^ 
and Mmh Ado about Nothing, mentioned together in the Sta- 
tioners' Registers, in an entry belonging to the year 1600. 
Against this entry, however, is the memorandum — *To be 
stayed ; ' but, whatever was the reason of the stay, the last 
three of the plays were soon afterwards published in the usual 
quarto form ; and we may suppose, therefore, that As you Like 
it was issued in the same form about the sapae time. 

It is founded on a novel by Thomas Lodge, the title of which 
is Hosalynd: Euphues Golden Legade, Found after his death 
in his CeU at Silexedra. Fetcht from the Canaries by T. L, 
Gent, This book appeared in 1590, became very popular, 
and passed through several editions, that of 1598 being pro- 
bably the one that prompted Shakspeare to dramatise the 
novel. The poet has followed very closely the outline of the 
story, changing in a few instances the names of the characters, 
as John of Burdeaux for Sir Eoland, his three sons, Saladine, 
Ferdinand, and Rosader, for Oliver, Jaques, and Orlando, re- 
spectively, and Alinda for Celia. The melancholy Jaques, 
Touchstone, and Audrey are the poet's own creations. 

. , jOOgle 



IV INTRODUCTOET KEMARKS. 

The novel possesses little merit as regards either sentiment 
or diction ; it is affected in style, and often tedious in narra- 
tion. The student may compare the following extract from it 
with the first part of Shakspeare's opening scene : — 

' Saladine^s Meditation loiCh Himself. — Thy brother is young ; 
keep him now in aw;e ; make him not check-mate with thy- 
self. . . . Let him know little ; so shall he not be able to 
execute much. Suppress his wits with a base estate; and 
though he be a gentleman by nature, yet form him anew, and 
make him a peasant by nurture : so shalt thou keep him a 
slave, and reign thyself sole lord over all thy father's posses- 
sions. As for Ferdinand, thy middle brother, he is a scholar, 
and hath no mind but on Aristotle ; let him read on Galen, 
while thou revellest with gold, and pore on his book, whiles 
thou purchasest lands : wit is great wealth ; if he have learn- 
ing, it is enough ; and so let all rest.' 

' In this humour was Saladine making his brother Rosader 
his foot-boy, for the space of two or three years, keeping him 
in such servile subjection, as it had been the son of any coun- 
'try vassal. The young gentleman bare all with patience ; till 
on a day walking in the garden by himself, he began to con- 
sider, how he was the son of John of Burdeaux, a knight 
renowned in many victories, and a gentleman famous for his 
virtues, — ^how, contrary to the testament of his father, he was 
not only kept from his land and entreated as a servant, but 
smothered in such secret slavery, as he might not attain to any 
honourable actions. Alas I said he to himself (nature working 
these effectual passions), why should I, that am a gentleman 
born, pass my time in such unnatural drudgery ? . . . Those 
good parts that God hath bestowed upon me, the envy of my 
brother doth smother up in obscurity. — As thus he was rumi- 
nating, in came Saladine with his men, and seeing his brother 
in a brown study ,*and to forget his wonted reverence, thought 
to shake him out of his dumps.' &c. 

It should be observed that Lodge founded his novel on 
The Cook's Tale of Gamelf/n, inserted in some editions of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, though probably not Chaucer's 
composition. | j|Wright, in his edition of Chaucer, says ; * The 
tale of Gamelyn belongs to the Robin Hood cycle, and is 
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INTBODUCTOBT BEBL1BE3. V 

curious as a picture of the times. It will be at once recognised 
as the foundation of Shakspeaie's As you Like it, though the 
dramatist appears to have taken it through the intermediance 
of Lodge's Euphuea Golden Legacie, which is clearly built on 
the poem of Gamelyn, even the name of Adam Spencer being 
retuned. In some MSS. Gamelyn's father is called Johan of 
Burdeux^^BXL additional link with Lodge's novel.' 
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REMAEKS OF VARIOtJS AUTHORS"' 
ow 

SHAKSPEARE'S 'AS TOU LIKE IT.' 



^ Selhshnsss^ envy^ and ambition have been left behind in 
the city; of all the human passions^ love alone has found 
an entrance into this wilderness, where it dictates the same 
language alike to the simple shepherd and the chiyalrous 
youth who hangs his love-ditty to a tree. A prudish shep- 
herdess falls at first sight in love with Rosalind disguised in 
man's apparel; the latter sharply reproaches her with her 
severity to her poor lover, and the pain of refusal, which she 
feels from experience in her own case, disposes her at length to 
compassion and requital. The fool carries his philosophical 
contempt of external show, and his raillery of the illusion of 
love so far, that he purposely seeks out the ugliest and simplest 
country wench for a mistress. Throughout the whole picture 
it seems to be the poet's design to show, that to call forth the 
poetry which has its indwelling in nature and the human mind, 
nothing is wanted but to throw off all artificial constraint, 
and restore both to mind and nature their original liberty. In 
the very progress of the piece, the dreamy carelessness of such 
an existence is sensibly expressed : it is even alluded to by 
Shakspeare in the title. Whoever affects to be displeased, if 
in this romantic forest the ceremonial of dramatic art is not 
duly observed, ought in justice to be delivered over to the 
wise fool, to be led gently out of it to some prosaical region.' 

— SCHLEGEL. 
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REMARKS OF VARIOUS AUTHORS. VU 

In several of the historical plays, in The Merchant of Venice^ 
and especially in As you Like it, the philosophic eye^ turned 
inward on the mysteries of human nature, is more and more 
characteristic; and we might apply to the last comedy the 
bo]d figure that Coleridge has less appropriately employed as 
to the early poems, that " the creative power and the intellec- 
tual energy wrestle as in a war-embrace." In no other play, 
at least, do we find the bright imagination and &8cinating 
grace of Shakspeare's youth so mingled with the thoughtful- 
ness of his maturer age. This play is referred with reasonable 
probability to the year 1600. Few comedies of Shakspeare 
are more generally pleasing, and its manifold improbabilities do 
not much affect us in perusal. The brave injured Orlando, the 
sprightly but modest Kosalind, the faithful Adam, the reflect- 
ing Jaques, the serene and magnanimous Duke, interest us by 
turns, though the play is not so well managed as to condense 
our sympathy, and direct it to the conclusion.' — ^Hallam. 

* Though this play, with the exception of the disguise and 
self-discovery of Bosalind, may be said to be destitute of plot^ 
it is yet one of the most delightful of the dramas of Shak- 
speare. . • . Nothing can blend more harmoniously with the 
romantic glades and magic windings of Arden, than the society 
which Shakspeare has placed beneath its shades. The effect 
of such scenery, on the lover of nature, is to take full posses- 
sion of the soul, to absorb its very faculties, and, through the 
charmed imagination, to convert the workings of the mind 
into the sweetest sensations of the heart, into the joy of grief, 
into a thankful endurance of adversity, into the interchange of 
the tenderest affections : and find we not here, in the person 
of the Duke, ther noblest philosophy of resignation ; in Jaques^ 
the humorous sadness of an amiable misanthropy \ in Orlando, 
the mild dejection of self-accusing humility ; in Bosalind and 
Celia, the purity of sisterly affection; whilst love in all its 
innocence and gaiety binds in delicious fetters, not only the 
younger exiles, but the pastoral natives of the forest P ' — ^Dbazb. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Appear* 

DUKB, living in exile Act II. 8C 1 ; 8C. 7. Act Y. sc. 4. 

Frederick, brother to the Duke, and 

tuurper of hi* dominioM . . Act I. bc. 2 ; bo. 8. Act II. ac. 2. Act III. 

80. 1. 
Amieks, a lord attending fqwn the 

Duke in hi* baniehment . . . Act II. sc 1 ; so. 5 ; sc. 7. Act Y. sc. 4. 
Jaqubs, a lord attending upon the 

Duke «n hi* baniehment . . . Act II. sc. 5 ; sc. 7. Act HI. sc. 2 ; sc. 8. 

Act lY. sc. 1 ; BC. 2. Act Y. sc. 4. 
LeBeau, a courtier attending vpon 

Frederick Act I. sc. 2. 

Charles, vreitler to Vieierkik. . . Act I. sc. 1 ; sc. 2. 

OuVBR, eon qf Bix Boland de BoIb . Act I. sc. 1. Act III. sc. 1. Act lY. sc. 3. 

Act Y. sc. 2 ; BC. 4. 
Jaques, *ono/ Bix Boland de Bois . Act Y. sc. 4. 
Orlando, *ono/ Bii Boland de Bois Act I. bc. I ; sc. 2. Act II. sc. 3 ; sc. 6 ; 

sc. 7. Act III. sc. 2. Act lY. sc. 1. 

Act Y. sc 2 ; sc. 4. 
Adam, eervant to OllTer ..... Act I. so. 1. Act II. bc. 3 ; sc. 6 ; sc. 7. 
Djcnnis, eervant to Oliver .... Act I. sc. 1. 
Touchstone, a clown Act I. sc. 2. Act II. sc. 4. Act III. sc. 2 ; 

BC. 3. Act Y. sc. 1 ; sc. 3 ; sc. 4. 
Sir Oliver Martext, a vicar . . Act III. sc. 3. 
CoRiK, a Oiepherd Act II. sc. 4. Act III. sc. 2 ; sc. 4 ; sc. 5. 

Act Y. sc. 1. 
SiLVius, a ^upherd Act n. sc. 4. Act m. sc. 5. Act lY. sc. 2. 

Act Y. sc. 2 ; bc. 4. 
William, a country fellow ^ in love 

withAxtirey ActY. ac. 1. 

A pereon representing Htmen . . . Act Y. sc. 4. 

BosAUND, daughter to the baniehed 

Duke Act I. sc. 2 ; BC. 3. Actn. sc. 4. Act 111. 

sc. 2 ; BC. 4 ; sc. 5. Act lY. sc. 1 ; sc. :;. 

Act Y. sc. 2 ; sc. 4. 
Gelia, daughter to Frederick . . . Act I. sc. 2 ; sc. 8. Act n. sc. 4. Act III . 

sc. 2 ; BC. 4 ; sc. 5. Act lY. sc. 1 ; ac. 8. 

Act Y. sc. 4. 

Pheeb, a *hepherde** Act m. sc. b. Act Y. sc. 2 ; sc. 4. 

AUDRET, a country wench .... Act in. sc. 8. Act Y. ac. 1 ; bc. 8 ; ac. 4. 



SCENE — FiKST, WEAB Olivee's House; aftebwabds, partly in 
THE Usurper's Court, and partly in the Forest of Ardbn. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT. 



ACT I. 
SCENE I. — An Orchard near Oliveu's House, 

Enter Orlavido and Adavl. 

Orl, As I remember, Adam, it was upon this fashion : 
lio bequeathed me by will but poor a thousand crowns ; ^ 
and, as thou say est, chained my brother, on his blessing, 
to breed me well : and there begins my sadness. My 
brother Jaques he keeps at .school, and report speaks 
goldenly of his profit : * for my part, he keeps me rustically 
at home, or, to speak more properly, stays me here at home 
imkept. For call you that keeping for a gentleman of my 
birth, that differs not from the stalling of an ox? His 
horses are bred better ; for, besides that they are fair with 
their feeding, they are taught their manage,' and to that end' 

' Poor a thousand oroums] The article here denotes one^ and 
therefore appropriately follows poor. We do not now place the in- 
definite article in this way, except with the adjectives such and mani/, 
as in the examples, Many a person^ Such a man. It was formerly, 
however, good English to say, A many persons ; the French say, Un 
td homme. 

• Speaks goldef^y^ ^c.'\ So, in Macbeth, \. 17, we hare 'Golden 
opinions.' — Profit is proficiency. 

' Managel French mankfe, the art of training horses. 
b2 
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4 AS YOU LIKB IT. ACT I. 

riders dearly hired : but I, his brother, gain nothing under 
him bat growth ; for the which his animals on his dnnghiDs 
are as much bonnd to him as I. Be^des this nothing that 
he so plentifully gives me, the something that nature gave 
me his countenance seems to take from me : ^ he lets me 
feed with his hinds, iJars me the place of a brother, and, as 
much as in him lies, mines my gentility with my education.^ 
This is it, Adam, that grieves me ; and the spirit of my 
father, which I think is within me, begins to mutiny against 
this servitude : I will no longer endure it, though yet I 
know no wise remedy how to avoid it. 

Enter Oliver. 

Adam, Yonder comes ixij master, your brother. 

OrL Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear how he will 
shake me up. 

Oil. Now, sir I what make you here ? ^ 

OrL Nothing : I am not taught to make anything. 

OIL What mar you then, sir? 

OrL Marry, sir, I ani helping you to mar that which 
God made, a poor unworthy brother of yours, with 
idleness. 

on. Marry, sir, be better employed, and be naught 
awhile.* 

* HU countenance, ^c.J The way in which he acknowledges or 
entertains me, maVes me seem void of. 

* Minet my gentUityf ^'c.'] Undermiiieft, or tries to debase, my 
gentlemanly nature^ by means of the training he subjects me to. 

* WluLt make you here] For what do yon come here ? — tohatf like 
the Latin quid^ being used for wl^. The use of make for go or 
€ome is very common in Shakspeare— ^Make from the shaft.* K. LeoTr 
i. 1. — « What make yon from "Wittenberg/ Haihlet, i. 2. 

^ B€ naught awkUe'] This s^ems to have been a proverbial ex- 
pression, signifying that it is better even to do mischief than to do 
nothing. 
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SCENE I. AS YOU LIKB ITi S 

OrL Shall I keep your hogs and eat husks with them ? 
What prodigal portion liave I spent, that I should come to 
8uch penury ? 

OIL Know you where you are, sir ? 

OrL 0, sir, very well : here in your orchard. 

OU. Know you before whom, sir ? 

Orl, Ay, better than he I am before knows me, I know 
you are my eldest brother ; and^ in the gentle condition of 
blood, you should so know me. The courtesy of nations 
allows you my better, in that you are the first-born ; ^ but 
the same tradition takes not away my blood, were there 
twenty brothers betwixt us, I have as much of my father 
in me as you ; albeit, I confess, your coming before me is 
nearer to his reverence. 

OIL What, boy ! 

OrL Come, come, elder brother, you are too young in 
thiB.2 

OU, Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? 

OrL I am no villain. I am the youngest son of Sir 
Roland de Bois : he was my father ; and he is thrice a 
villain that says such a father begot villains. Wert thou 
not my brother, I would not take this hand from thy throat, 
till this other had pulled out thy tongue for saying so; 
thou hast railed on thyself. 

Adam, [^Coming foi^ward,'] Sweet masters, be patient; 
for your father^s remembrance, be at accord. 

* In that you are, ^c."] The noun clause * that you are,' &c. is 
here the object of the preposition in. Bother and in were formerly 
much used in this way. 

* You are too young in this] That is, too inexperienced or un- 
practised. — This thought was suggested to Shakspeare by that pas- 
sage in Lodge's story of Bosalynd, which says, * Though I Am eldest 
by birth, yet, never having attempted any deeds of arms, I am 
youngest to perform any martial exploits.' 
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C AS TOU LIKE IT. itT i; 

OIL Let me go, I say. 

OrL I will Tkitty till I jdease. You sball Iiear me. My 
father charged you in his will to give me good education : 
you haye trained me like a peasant, obscuring and hiding 
from me all gentleman-like qualities. The spirit of my 
father grows strong in me, and I wiJl no longer endure it ; 
therefore allow me such exercises as may become a gentle- 
man, or give me the poor allottery my father left me by 
testament; with that I will go buy my fortunes. 

OK, And what wDt thou do ? beg, when that is spent ^ 
Well, fflr^ get you in : I will not long be troubled with 
you : you shall have some part of your will : I pray you, 
leave me. 

Orl. I will no further offend you' than becomes me for' 
my good. 

Olu Get you with him, you old dog. 

Adam, Is old dog ^ my reward ? Most true, I have lost 
my teeth in your service. — God be with my old master ! 
he would not have spoke such a word. 

[^Exennt Orlando and Adam. 

Oil, Is it even so 7 begin you to grow upon me ? I will 
physic your rankness, and yet give no thousand crowns 
neither. Holla, Denis ! 

Enter Denis. 

Den, Calls your worship ? 

OIL Was not Charles, the duke's wrestler, here to speak 
with me ? 

> Offettd jfou] Be an obstacle in jcnxr way. — ^A eonuDOD meaning 
of the woid in Scripture. 

* Oid dog] This is an allusion to the &ble of the old dog who 
eonld not seise the iNrey, and was uogratefally and unzeasonably 
reproved by his master. 
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SCENE I. AS YOU LIXJS IT. ? 

Den. So please you, he is here at the door, and impor- 
tunes access to you. 

OIL Call him in. [Exit Denis.]— 'T will be a good 
way ; and to-morrow the wrestling is. 

Enter Charles. 

Cha. Good-morrow to your worship. 

Olu Good monsieur Charles ! — what 's the new news at 
the new court ? ^ 

Cha. There 's no news at the court, sir, but the old news : 
that is, the old duke is banished by his younger brother 
the new duke; and three or four loving lords have put 
themselves into voluntary exile with him, whose lands and 
revenues enrich the new duke; therefore he gives them 
good leave to wander. 

Oil. Can you tell if Rosalind, the duke's daughter, be 
banished with her father ? 

Cha. O, no; for the duke's daughter, her cousin, so 
loves her — ^being ever from their cradles bred together — 
that she would have followed her exile, or have died to stay 
behind her. She is at the court, and no less beloved of 
her uncle than his own daughter; and never two ladies 
loved as they do. 

OIL Where will the old duke live ? 

Cha. They say, he is already in the forest of Arden, * 
and a many merry men ' with him ; and there they live like 
the old Kobin Hood of England : They say many young 
gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet the time care- 
lessly, as they did in the golden world. 

* I%e new court] The court of Frederick, the asurping duke. 

' Forest of Arden\ Ardennes is a hilly region in the north-east 
of France ; it was formerly one extensive forest. 

• A many merry mien} A many is still in use as a provincialism ; 
the corresponding phrase a few has kept its place in the national 
speech. 
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8 AS TOF LIKE IT. act I. 

Oli, What, you ^wrestle to-morrow befi)re the new duke ? 

Cha, Marry, do I, sir ; and I came to acquaint you with 
a matter. I am given, sir, secretly to understand, that your 
younger brother, Orlando, hath a disposition to come in dis- 
guised against me to try a fell. To-morrow, sir, I wrestle 
for my credit ; and he that escapes me without some broken 
limb shall acquit him well. Your brother is but young 
and tender ; and, for your love, I would be loth to foil 
him, as I must, for my own honour, if he come in : there- 
fore, out of my love to you, I came hither to acquaint you 
withal ; that either you might stay him from his intend- 
ment, or brook such disgrace well as he shall run into ; in 
that it is a thing of his own search,* and altogether against 
my will. 

Oli, Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, which thou 
shalt find I will most kindly requite. I had myself notice 
of my brother's purpose herein, and have by underhand 
means laboured to dissuade him from it ; but he is resolute, 
ril tell thee, Charles — it is the stubbomest young fellow of 
France ; full of ambition, an envious emulator of every 
man's good parts, a secret and villanous contriver against 
me, his natural brother ; therefore use thy discretion ; I had 
as lief^ thou didst break his neck as his finger* And thou 
wert best look' to 't ; for if thou dost him any slight dis- 
grace, or if he do not mightily grace himself on thee, he 
will practise against thee by poison, entrap thee by some 
treacherous device, and never leave thee till he hath ta'en 
thy life by some indirect means or other ; for, I assure 
thee, and almost with tears I speak it, there is not one 

> Search] Seeking. 

' I had as lief] I had is a form of the conditional past tense for 
/ vjould have, JAef, a Saxon word, means freely or gladly. 

' Thou wert best look] A corruption of It were best for thee to 
look. Very common in Shakspeare. 
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SCE29E IK AS YOU LIKE IT. 9 

80 young and so villanous this day living. I speak but 
brotherly of him ; but should I anatomise him to thee as he 
is, I must blush and weep, and thou must look pale and 
wonder. 

Cha, I am heartily glad I came hither to you. If he 
come to-morrow, Til give him his payment. If ever he 
go alone again, I'll never wrestle for prize more. And so, 
God keep your worship I [ExiU 

Olu Farewell, good Charles. — Now will I stir this 
gamester. I hope I shall see an end of him f. for my Eioul, 
yet I know not why, hates nothing more than. h*e. Yet he 's 
gentle; never schooled, and yet learned; full of noble 
device ; of all sorts enohantingly beloved ; and, indeed, so 
much in the heart of * the world, and especially of my own 
people, who best know him, that I am altogetlier misprised : ^ 
but it shall not be so long ; this wrestler shall clear all : 
nothing remains, but that I kindle' the boy thither, which 
now I '11 go about [^ExiL 

SCENE n.— A Lawn before the Duke's Palaoe. 
Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

CeL I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet my coz,* be naerry. 

Eos, Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I am mistress 
of; and would you yet I were merrier ? Unless yoU could 
teach me to forget a banished Either, you must not learn 
me how to remember any extraordinary pleaswe, 

* In the heart of] Beloved by. 

* Misprised] Undervalued ; contemned. — Fr. mipris. So again, 
p. 15, * Your reputation shall not therefore be misprised.' 

* Kindle] Quicken ; incite. So, in Mcucbeth^ i. 3, * That, trusted 
home, might yet enkindle you unto the crown.' 

* Sweet my coz] Here the e^resmon my coz is regarded as a 
noun, and qualified by the a(^ectiTe sweet. Shakspeare abounds in 
this kind of construction. 8ee p. d3, note 6, 

b3 
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10 AS TOU LIKE IT. ACT I. 

CeL Herein, I see, thou lovest me not with the fall weight 
that I love thee:* if my imcle, thy banished father, had 
banished thy uncle, the duke my father, so thou hadst 
been still with me, I could have taught my love to take 
thy father for mine ; so wouldst thou, if the truth of thy 
love to me were so righteously tempered as mine is to thee. 

Bos, Well, I will forget the condition of my estate, to 
rejoice in yours. 

CeL You know my Either hath no child but I, nor none 
is like to ktfvie ; and, truly, when he dies, thou shalt be his 
heir ; for what he hath taken away from thy father perforce, 
I will render thee again in affection ; by mine honour, 1 
will ; and when I break that oath, let me turn monster : 
therefore, my sweet Eose, my dear Sose, be merry. 

Bos, From henceforth I will, coz, and devise, sports. 
Let me see : — ^what think you of falling in love ? 

CeL Marry, I prithee, do, to make sport withal: but 
love no man in good earnest; nor no further in sport 
neither, than with safety of a pure blush thou mayst in 
honour come off again. 

Bos. What shall be our sport then ? 

CeL Let us sit and mock the good housewife Fortune 
from her wheel,' that her gifts may henceforth be bestowed 
equally. 

* That I love thee] That I love thee with. By Shakspeare a 
pieposition is often thus neglected at the end of a danse, *■ Who 
riseth from a feast with that keen appetite that he sits down.' 
Merch, of Venice^ ii. 6. See the Editor's OtheUo, p. 23, note 4. 

' Mock the good housewife, ^c] . Housewife here means a strumpet ; 
and *F(Hrtune's a strumpet' was a proverbial expression. Compare 
Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 13 : — 

*JjBt me fsil so high, 
, That the false housewife Fortune break her wheel. 

Provoked by my offence.' 
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Eos, I would we could do so; for her benefits are 
mightily misplaced ; and the bountiful blind woman dotji 
most mistake in her gifts to women. 

CeL 'T is true ; for those that she makes &ir, she scarce 
makes honest ; and those that she makes honest, she makes 
very ill-&vouredly. 

Ro8, Nay, now thou goest from Fortune's office to 
Nature's :. Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, not in the 
lineaments of nature. 

CeL No ? when Nature hath made a fair creature, may 
she not by Fortune fall into the fire? — Though Nature 
hath given us wit to flout at Fortune, hath not Fortune sent 
in this fool to cut off the argument ? 

Enter Touchstone. 

Ro8, Indeed, there is Fortune too hard for Nature ; when 
Fortune makes Nature's natural ^ the cutter off of Natiure's 
wit. 

CeL Peradventure this is not Fortune's work neither, 
but Nature's ; who perceiveth our natural wits too dull to 
reason of such goddesses, and hath sent this natural for oiu* 
whetstone : for always the dulness of the fool is the whet- 
stone of his wits. — How now, wit I whither wander you ? '-* 

Touch, Mistress, you must come away to your father. 

CeL Were you made the messenger ? 

Touch, No, by mine honour ; but I was bid to come for 
you. 

Ro8. Where learned you that oath, fool ? 

> Natural] Fool. 

« Wit, whither wander you] So in Act iv. sc 1, we have * Wit, 
whither wilt?' — The saying was nsed often in a proverbial way by 
old authors, and was probably, as Staanton supposes, the beginning 
of some old ballad. 
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Touch, Of a certain knight, that swore by his honour 
they were good pancakes, and swore by his honoiur the 
mustard was naught : now, I '11 stand to it, the pancakes 
were naught, and the mustard was good ; and yet was not 
the knight forsworn. 

CeL How prove you that, in the great heap of your 
knowledge 7 

Eos, Ay, marry ; now unmuzzle your wisdom. 

Touch, Stand you both forth now : stroke your chins, 
and swear by your beards that I am a knave. 

CeL By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

Touch, By my knavery, if I had it, then I were : but if 
you swear by that that is not, you are not forsworn : no 
more was this knight, swearing by his honour, for he 
never had any ; or if he had, he had sworn it away before 
ever he saw those pancakes or that mustard. 

CeL Prithee, who is 't that thou meanest ? 

Touch, One that old Frederick, your father, loves. 

CeL My father's love is enough to honour him. Enough I 
speak no more of him ; you '11 be whipped for taxation, > 
one of these days. 

Touch. The more pity, that fools may not speak* wisely 
^hat wise men do foolishly. 

CeL By my troth, thou sayest true : for since the little 
wit that fools have was silenced, the little foolery that wise 
men have makes a great show. Here comes Monsieur Le 
Beau. 

Eos, With his mouth full of news. 

CeL "Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their 
young. 

Eos, Then shall we be news-crammed. 

1 Taxaiionl AccusatioD. 

' Speakl Describe. A frequent meaning in Shakspeare. 
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Enter Tje, Beau. 



CeL All the better ; we shall be the more marketable. 
Bon jour ^ Monsieur Le Beau : what's the news? 

Le Beau, Fair princess, you have lost much good sport. 

CeL Sport! Of what colour ? 

Le Beau, What colour, madam ? How shall I answer 
you? 

Ros. As wit and fortune will. 

Touch, Or as the destinies decree. 

Cel, Well said ; that was laid on with a trowel. 

Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank — 

Ros. Thou losest thy old smell. ^ 

Le Beau. You amaze me, ladies : I would have told 
you of good wrestling, which you have lost the sight of. 

Ros, Yet tell us the manner of the wrestling. 

Le Beau, I will tell you the beginning, and, if it please 
your ladyships, you may see the end ; for the best is yet 
to do ; and here, where you are, they are coming to per- 
form it. 

Cel, Well — the b^inning, that is dead and buried. 

Le Beau. There comes an old man, and his three sons — 

Cel. I could match this beginning with an old tale. 

Le Beau. Three proper young men, of excellent growth 
and presence, with bills on their necks ^ — 

Ros. Be it known unto all men by these presents, — 

Le Beau. The eldest of the three ^vrestled with Charles, 

* Thy old smell] A perverting application of Touchstone's words 
to denote a rank smell. 2b lose the old smell was a customary ex- 
pression, to lose denoting that some virtue or quality has departed. 

2 With bills on their necks, ^c] The bill here meant is the 
forester's weapon; hut Rosalind's interruption diverts the meaning 
of Mils to those notices or announcements which began with * Be it 
known unto all men/ &;c. 
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the duke's wrestler ; which Charles * in a moment threw 
him, and broke three of his ribs, that there is little hope 
of life in him : so he served the second, and so the third : 
yonder they lie ; the poor old man, their father, making 
such pitiful dole oyer them, that all the beholders take his 
part with weeping. 

Bos, Alas I 

Touch, But what is the sport, monsieur, that the ladies 
have lost ? 

Le Beau, Why, this that I speak of. 

Totich, Thus men may grow wiser every day ! it is the 
first time that ever I heard breaking of ribs was sport for 
ladies. 

Cel, Or I, I promise * thee. 

Bos. But is there any else longs to see this broken 
music in his sides ? is there yet another dotes upon rib- 
breaking ? — Shall we see this wrestling, cousin ? 

Le Beau, You must, if you stay here ; for here is the 
place appointed for the wrestling, and they are ready to 
perform it. 

Cel, Yonder, sure, they are coming: let us now stay 
and see it. 

Flourish, Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, Orlando, 
Charles, and Attendants. 

Duke F, Come on ; since the youth will not be en- 
treated, his own peril on his forwardness. 
Bos, Is yonder the man ? 
Le Beau. Even he, madam. 
Cel. Alas, he is too young : yet he looks saccessfully.' 

1 Which Charles] And this Charles. 
' Promise] Assare. The word often bore this meaning. 
* Successfully] As one capable of succeeding; as if he would 
4iucceed. 
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Duhe F, How now, daughter and cousin ! are you crept 
hither to see the wrestling 7 

Ros, Ay, my liege, so please you give us leave. 

Duke F, You will take little delight in it, I can tell you, 
there is such odds in the men. In pity of the challenger's 
youth, I would fain dissuade him, but he will not be 
entreated. Speak to him, ladies ; see if you can move him. 

CeL Call him hither, good Monsieur Le Beau. 

Duhe F. Do so ; Til not be by. [_Duke goes apart 

Le Beau, Monsieur the challenger, the princesses call for 
you. 

OrL I attend them with all respect and duty. 

Ros, Young man, have you challenged Charles the 
wrestler ? 

Orl, No, fair princess ; he is the general challenger : I 
come but in, as others do, to try with him the strength of 
my youth. 

Cel. Young gentleman, your spirits are too bold for 
your years. You have seen cruel proof of this man's 
strength : if you saw yourself with your eyes, or knew 
yourself with your judgment, the fear of your adventure 
would counsel you to a more equal enterprise. We pray 
you, for your own sake, to embrace your own safety, and 
give over this attempt. 

Ros. Do, young sir ; your reputation shall not therefore 
be misprised : we will make it our suit to the duke that 
the wrestling might not go forward. 

Orl, I beseech you, punish me not with your hard 
thoughts ; wherein I confess me much guilty, to deny so 
fair and excellent ladies anything. But let your fair eyes 
and gentle wishes go with me to my trial : wherein if I 
be foiled, there is but one shamed that was never gracious ; 
if killed, but one dead that is willing to be so. I shall do 
my friends no wrong, for I have none to lament me ; the 
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world no injury, for in it I have nothing ; only in the 
world I fill up a place, which may be better supplied when 
I have made it empty. 

Ros. The little strength that I have, I would it were 
with you. 

CeL And mine to eke out hers. 

Bos, Fare you well. Pray Heaven, I be deceived in 
you! 

Cel. Your heart's desires be with you. 

Cka. Come, where is this young gallant, that is so de- 
sirous to lie with his mother-earth ? 

Orl. Ready, sir ; but his will hath in' it a more modest 
working. 

Duke F, You sliall try but one fall. 

Cha, No, I warrant your grace ; you shall not entreat 
him to a second, that have so mightily persuaded him from 
a first. 

Orl, You mean to mock me after; you should not 
have mocked me before : but come your ways.^ 

Ros, Now, Hercules be thy speed, young man I 

CeL I would I were invisible, to catch the strong fellow 
by the leg. [Charles and Orlando wrestle, 

Ros, O excellent young man ! 

CeL If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who 
should down. [Charles is thrown. Shout, 

Duke I\ No more, no more. 

Orl. Yes, I beseech your grace; I am not yet well 
breathed. 

Duke F, How dost thou, Charles ? 

Le Beau, He cannot speak, my lord» 

' CoTM your way8\ An expression still common in the north. It 
is an abbreviation of * Come on your ways *— 2%d Tempest, ii. 2. See 
the Editor's Handet^ p. 20, note 5. 
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Duke F, Bear him away. [Charles is borne out. 

What is thy name, young man ? 

OrL Orlando, my liege ; the youngest son of Sir Roland 
de Bois. 

Duke F. I would thou hadst been son to some man else ; 
The world esteemed thy father honourable, 
But I did find him still ' mine enemy : 
Thou shouldst have better pleased me with this deed, 
Hadst thou descended from another house. 
But fare thee well ; thou art a gallant youth ; — 
I would thou hadst told me of another father. 

[^Exeunt Duke Fred., Train, and Le Beau. 

CeL Were I my father, coz, would I do this ? 

OrL I am more proud to be Sir Roland's son. 
His youngest son ; — and would not change that calling, 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. 

Ro8. My father loved Sir Roland as his soul. 
And all the world was of my father's mind : 
Had I before known this young man his son, 
I should have given him tears unto entreaties, 
Ere he should thus have ventured. 

CeL Gentle cousin. 

Let us go thank him and encourage him : 
My father's rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at heart. — Sir, you have well deserved ; 
If you do keep your promises in love 
But justly, as you have exceeded all promise. 
Your mistress shall be happy. 

Ros, Gentleman, 

\^Giving him a chain from her neck. 
Wear this for me, one out of suits with fortune, 
That could give more but that her hand lacks means. — 
Shall we go, coz ? 

> StUl\ Ever. 
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CeL Ay. — Fare you well, fair gentleman. 

Orl. Can I not say, I thank you ? My better parts 
Are all thrown down ; and that which here stands up 
Is but a quintain,* a mere lifeless block. 

Ro8, He calls us back : my pride fell with my fortimes; 
I'll ask him what he would. — Did you call, sir ? — 
Sir, you have wrestled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies.^ 

CeL Will you go, coz ? 

Eos, Have with you. — Fare you well. 

[^Exeunt Rosalind and Celia. 

Orl, What passion hangs these weights upon my tongue ? 
I cannot speak to her, yet she urged conference. 
O poor Orlando, thou art overthrown I 
Or Charles or something weaker masters thee.' . 

Re-enter Le Beau. 

Le Beau. Good sir, I do in friendship coimsel you 
To leave this place. Albeit you have deserved 
High commendation, true applause, and love ; 
Yet such is now the duke's condition,* 
That he misconstrues all that you have done. 

* A quintain] This was at first a post with revolving arms, and 
afterwards a figure of a man, to be tilted at If aimed at awkwardly, 
it might turn and give the assailant a stroke with its projecting arm, 
and thus disgrace him. 

* Overthrown more, ^c] Eosalind of course refers to herself as 
made a conquest of by Orlando. Celia, in a subsequent Scene (iii. 2), 
says to her, ' It is young Orlando, that tripped up the wrestler s 
heels and your heart both in an instant.* 

• Or Charles, ^c] Either thou art enfeebled through having 
wrestled with Charles, &c. * 

• Condition] Temper. 
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The duke is humorous ; * what he is, indeed, 
More suits you to conceive than I to speak of. 

OrL I thank you, sir : and, pray you, tell me this, — 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke 
That here was at the wrestling ? 

Le Beau, Neither his daughter, if we judge by man- 
ners ; * 
But yet, indeed, the shorter is his daughter : 
The other is daughter to the banished duke, 
And here detained by her usurping uncle, 
To keep his daughter company ; whose loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of sisters. 
But I can tell you, that of late this duke 
Hath ta^en displeasure Against his gentle niece, . 
Grounded upon no other argument 
But that the people praise her for her virtues, 
And pity her for her good father's sake ; 
And, on my life, his malice 'gainst the lady 
Will suddenly break forth. — Sir, fere you well ; 
Hereafter, in a better world ' than this, 
I shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 

OrL I rest much bounden to you : fere you well ! 

[JSxitLE Beau. 
Thus must I from the smoke into the smother ; 
From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother : — 
But heavenly Rosalind ! [Exit, 

* Humorotui] Moody; ill-natured. 

'* If we judge by manners] Compare what Jessica says in The 
Merchant of Venice^ ii. 4, ' But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I am not to his manners.' 

* In a better world] In better times. 
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SCENE III.—^ Room in the Palace, 

Enter Celia and Rosalind. 

Cel, Why, cousin ? why, Rosalind ? — Cupid have mercy ! 
— Not a word ? 

Ro8. Not one to throw at a dog. 

CeL No, thy words are too precious to be cast away 
upon curs ; throw some of them at me ; come, lame me 
with reasons. 

Ro8. Then there were two cousins laid up ; when the 
one should be lamed with reasons, and the other mad 
without any. 

CeL But is all this for your father 7 

Ro8, No, some of it for my father's child. O, how full 
of briers is this working-day world 1 

CeL They are but burs, cousin, thrown upon thee in 
holiday foolery ; if we walk not in the trodden paths, our 
very petticoats will catch them. 

'Ro8. I could shiake them off my coat ; these burs are in 
my heart. 

CeL Hem them away.* 

Ro8. I would try, if I could cry hem, and have him, 

CeL Come, come, wrestle with thy affections. 

Ro8, O, they take the part of a better wrestler than 
myself. 

CeL 0, a good wish upon you ! you will try in time, in 
despite of a fell. — But, turning these jests out of service, let 
us talk in good earnest : is it possible, on such a sudden, 
you should fall into so strong a liking with old Sir Roland's 
youngest son ? 

' Hem them away] Cough them away. 
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Bo8, The duke my father loved his father dearly. 

Cel. Doth it therefore ensue, that you should love his son 
dearly? By this kind of chase I should hate him, for my 
father hated his fether dearly ; ^ yet I hate not Orlando. 

Ros, No, faith, hate him not, for my sake. 

CeL Why should I not ? doth he not deserve well ? 

Ros. Let me love him for that ; and do you love him 
because I do.— Look, here comes the duke. 

CeL With his eyes full of anger. 

Enter Duke Frederick, with Lords. 

Duke F. Mistress, despatch you with your safest haste. 
And get you from our court. 

Ros, Me, uncle ? 

Duke F. You, cousin : 

Within these ten days if that thou be'st found 
So near our public court as twenty miles. 
Thou diest for it. 

Ros, I do beseech your grace. 

Let me the knowledge of my feult bear with me : 
If with myself I hold intelligence,^ 
Or have acquaintance with mine own desires ; 
If that I do not dream, or be not frantic 
(As I do trust I am not), then, dear uncle. 
Never so much as in a thought unborn 
Did I offend your highness. 

Duke F. Thus do all traitors ; 

If their purgation did consist in words. 
They are as innocent as grace itself: — 
Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not. 

> Dearly] Strongly ; hitteTly,— Hamlet (i. 2) says ' Would I had 
met my dearest foe in heaven.* 
* J^fwith myself, ^c] If I know my own mind* 
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Iio8. Yet yoTir mistrust cannot make me a traitor : 
Tell me whereon the likelihood depends. 

Duke F, Thou art thy father's daughter, there's enough. 

Ro8. So was I when your highness took his dukedom ; 
So was I when your highness banished him : 
Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
AVTiat's that to me ? my &ther was no traitor : 
Then, good my liege, ^ mistake me not so much 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 

Cel. Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 

Duke F. Ay, Celia ; we stayed her for your sake, 
Else had she with her father ranged along. 

CeL I did not then entreat to have her stay ; 
It was your pleasure and your own remorse ; * 
I was too young that time to value her. 
But now I know her : if she be a traitor, 
Why, so am I ; we still * have slept together, 
Kose at an instant, learned, played, eat together ; 
And wheresoe'er we went, like Juno's swans. 
Still we went coupled and inseparable. 

Duke F. She is too subtle for thee ; and her smoothness, 
Her very silence and her patience. 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool : she robs thee of thy name ; 
And thou wilt show more bright and seem more virtuous 
When she is gone : then open not thy lips ; 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom 
Which I have passed upon her : she is banished. 

CeL Pronounce that sentence then on me, my liege ; 
I cannot live out of her company. 

' Good my liege] See note 4, p. 9. * Remorse] Pity. , 

» Still] Always. 
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Duke F, You are a fool. — You, niece, provide yourself; 
If you outstay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatness of my word, you die. 

[^Exeunt Duke Fredertgk an^ Lords. 

CeL O my poor Eosalind I whither wilt thou go ? 
Wilt thou change fathers ? I will give thee mine. 
I charge thee be not thou more grieved than I »n. 

Ro8. I have more cause. 

CeL Thou hast not, cousin ; 

Prithee, be cheerM : know'st thou not, the duke 
Hath banished me his daughter ? 

Ro8. That he hath not. 

CeL No ? hath not ? Eosalind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one : 
Shall we be sundered ? shall we part, sweet girl ? 
No ; let my father seek another heir. 
Therefore devise with me how we may fly. 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us : 
And do not seek to take your change upon you 
To bear your griefs yourself, and leave me out; 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale. 
Say what thou canst, 111 go along with thee. 

Ros, Why, whither shall we go ? 

CeL To seek my uncle. 

Ros, Alas, what danger will it be to us. 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far ! 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

CeL I'll put myself in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirch * my face ; 
The like do you ; so shall we pass along. 
And never stir assailants. 



» SmircK] Stain. — In Hamlet i. 3, we have * besmirch ; ' and ir. 0, 
* the chaste unsmirched brow.* 
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Ros. . Were it not better, 

Because that I am more than common tall, 
That I did suit me all points ^ like a man ? 
A gallant curtal-axe ^ upon my thigh, 
A boar-spear in my hand ? and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will) 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside ; 
As many other mannish cowards have. 
That do outfece it with their semblances.' 

CeL What shall I call thee when thou art a man ? 

Ros. ni have no worse a name than Jove's own page, 
And therefore look you call me Ganymede. 
But what will you be called ? 

CeL Something that hath a reference to my state : 
No longer (Delia, but Aliena.* 

Ro8, But, cousin, what if we assayed to steal 
The clownish fopl out of your father's court ? 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel ? 

CeL He'll go along o'er the wide world with me ; 
Leave me alone to woo him. Let's away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together ; 
Devise the fittest time and safest way 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
After my flight. Now go we in content 
To liberty, and not to banishment. [^Exeunt. 

* Suit me all points] Dress myself in all points, or completely. 

* Curtal-axe] A short broad sword ; a cutlass. 

» Outface it, ^c] Put a brave face upon it by wearing a * valiant 
beard.* 

* Alienti] This word is Italian as well as Latin, and denotes a 
female foreigner or stranger. 8ee the Editoi^s Merchant of Venice, 
p. 85, ' How many cowards,' &c., and Hamlet, p. 65, * Thy £ice is 
valiant,* &c. 
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ACT II. 
SCENE L-^The Forest o/Arden. 

Enter Duke aenioi^j Amiens, and other Lords, in the dress of 
Foresters. 

Duke S, Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam,^ 
The seasons' difference ; as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, — 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say — 
This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses * of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head : * 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
I would not change it. 

Ami. Happy is your grace, 

' Here fed we hut, ^r.] In the original text it is, ' Here feel we 
not/ &c. Theobald's substitution of hut for iiot is generally adopted. 

* 7%e use8\ The practical lessons. 

' Weare yet a ^precious jewd, ^c] This was in Shakspeare's time 
a vulgar notion. The toad-stone was supposed to be an antidote to 
poison. 

C 
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That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 

Duke S. Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools, ^ 
Being native burghers of this desert city, 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads ^ 
Have their roimd haimches gored. 

1 Lord, Indeed, my lord. 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 
And, in that kind, swears you do more usurp 
Than doth yoiur brother that hath banished you. 
To-day, my lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag. 
That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt. 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord. 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans. 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down Lis innocent nose 
In piteous chase : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook. 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke S, But what said Jaques ? 

Did he not moralise ^ this spectacle ? 

1 Fools\ This was often a term of tenderness or endearment. In 
the next speech the wounded stag is called ♦ the hairy fool/ In K, 
Lear, v. 3, Lear says of Cordelia, * My poor fool is hanged.' 

« With forked heads] With barbed spear-heads. 

» Moralise] To moralise a subject was to draw comparisons from 
it; In the manner of the moral or application of a fable. 
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1 Lord, 0, yes, into a thousand similes. 
First, for his weeping in the needless ^ stream :— 
Poor deer^ qnoth he, thou makest a testament 

As worldlings do^ giving thy sum of more 

To that which had too much. Then, being alone. 

Left and abandoned of his velvet friends : — 

^Tis rights quoth he; this misery doth part 

The flux of company. Anon, a careless herd, 

Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 

And never stays to greet him : Ay^^ quoth Jaques, 

Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 

^Tisjust the fashion : wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 

Thus most invectively he pierceth through 

The body of the country, city, court. 

Yea, and of this our life : swearing, that we 

Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what's worse. 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up. 

In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 

Duke S. And did you leave him in this contemplation ? 

2 Lord, We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
Upon the sobbing deer. 

Duke S. Show me the place ; 

I love to cope him ^ in these sullen fits, 
For then he's full of matter. 

2 Lord, I'll bring you to him straight. [^Exeunt, 

* Needless] Not needing. — An active sense not now belonging to 
the word. There are many such usages in Shakspeare. 

* Ay] A common expression for ah ! in the ancient drama. 

* To cope him] To argue or question with him. 
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SCENE 11.—^ Rocmi in the Palace. 

Entet' Duke Frederick, Lords, and Attendants. 

Duke F, Can it be possible that no man saw them ? 
It cannot be : some villains of my court 
Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

1 Lord, I cannot hear of any that did see her. 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 

Saw her a-bed ; and in the morning early 

They found the bed untreasiured of their mistress. 

2 Lord, My lord, the roynish * clown, at whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
Hesperia, the princess' gentlewoman, 

Confesses, that she secretly o'erheard 

Your daughter and her cousin much commend 

The parts and graces of the wrestler 

That did but lately foil the siaewy Charles ; 

And she believes, wherever they are gone, 

That youth is surely in their company. 

Duke F, Send to his brother ; fetch that gallant hither ; 
If he be absent, bring his brother to me, 
I'll make him find him : do this suddenly ; 
And let not search and inquisition quail ^ 
To bring again these foolish runaways. [^Exeunt, 

' Boyniahl Scurry.— From the Anglo-Norman roine^ a scab. In 
Chancer^s Romaunt of the Rose we have * Withouten bleine, or scab, 
or roine.* Hence probably the imprecation Aroint thee! in Macbeth^ 
i. 3, and in K. Lear, iii. 4. It has been conjecturedi however, that 
roynieh ia a misprint for roguish, 

2 Quaii\ Fail in resolution. 
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SCENE 111.— Before Oliver's House. 

Enter Orlando and Adam, meeting. 

Orl. Who's there? 

Adam. What ! my young master ? — O my gentle master, 

my sweet master, O you memory 

Of old Sir Eoland I why, what make you here ? ^ 

Why are you virtuous ? why do people Icve you ? 

And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant ? 

Why would you be so fond to overcome 

The bony priser ^ of the humorous duke ? 

Your praise is come too swiftly home to you. ^ i 

Know you not, master, to some kind of men 

Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 

No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle master. 

Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 

O, what a world is this, when what is comely 

Envenoms him that bears it ! 

Orl. Why, what's the matter ? 

Adam. O unhappy youth, 

Come not within these doors I within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 
Your brother — (no, no brother ; yet the son — 
Yet not the son — I will not call him son — , 

Of him I was about to call his father) — 
Hath heard your praises ; and this night he means 
To bum the lodging where you use to lie, 
And you within it : if he fail of that. 
He will have other means to cut you off: 

1 overheard him and his practices. 

* What Tndke you\ See note 3, p. 4. 

* Priser] Challenger, or prize-fighter. 
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This is no place, this house is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it 

OrL Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go ? 

Adam. No matter whither, so you come not here, 

OrL What, wouldst thou have me go and beg my food ? 
Or, with a base and boisterous sword, enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? 
This I must do, or know not what to do : 
Yet thia I will not do, do how I can ; 
I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted ^ blood and bloody brother. 

Adam. But do not so. I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I saved under your father. 
Which I did store, to be ray foster-nurse 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in comers thrown : * 
Take that ; and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age J Here is the gold ; 
All this I give you. Let me be your servant : 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly : ^ let me go with you ; 
I'll do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

OrL O good old man, how well in thee appears 

' Diverted] Estranged; hostile. 

* In comers thrown] Grammatical imperfection such as occurs 
here is very common in Shakspeare. 
» Kindly'] Natural ; reasonable. 
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The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times. 
Where none will sweat but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having : ^ it is not so with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prim'st a rotten tree. 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry : 
But come thy ways, we'll go along together ; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages spent. 
We'll light upon some settled low content. 

Adam, Master, go on ; and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. — 
From seventeen years till now almost fourscore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 
But at fourscore it is too late a week : ^ 
Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor. [^Exeunt. 
\ 
SCENE IV,— The Forest of Aiden. 

Enter Rosalind in hojfs clothes^ Celia dressed like a Shep^ 
herdesSj and Touchstone. 

Ros, O Jupiter ! how weary ^ are my spirits I 
Touch, I care not for my spirits, if my legs were not weary. 
Ros. I could find in my heart to disgrace my man's 
apparel, and to cry like a woman ; but I must comfort the 

' Choke their service up, ^c] Proportion their service to the pro- 
motion they have. 

2 Too late a week] A satirical thought, like Hamlet's * Too dear 
a halfpenny' (ii. 2). 

' Weary] The folio has merry : an obvious misprint. 
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weaker yessel, as doublet and hose ought to show itself 
courageous to petticoat : therefore, courage, good Aliena. 

Cel, I pray you, bear with me ; I cannot go no further. 

Touch, For my part, I had rather bear with you than 
bear you : yet I shotdd bear no cross ^ if I did bear you ; 
for I think you have no money in your purse. 

Bos, Well, this is the forest of Arden. 

Touch. Ay, now am I in Arden : the more fool I ; ■ when 
I was at home I was in a better place ; but travellers must 
be content. 

Ros, Ay, be so, good Touchstone. — Look you, who 
comes here ; a yoimg man and an old in solemn talk. 

Enter Coein and Silvius. 

Cor, That is the way to make her scorn you still. 

Sil, O Corin, that thou knew'st how I do love her ! 

Cor, I partly guess ; for I have loved ere now. 

Sil, No, Corin, being old, thou canst not guess, 
Though in thy youth thou wast as true a lover 
As ever sighed upon a midnight pillow : 
But if thy love were ever like to mine 
(As sure I think did never man love so). 
How many actions most ridiculous 
Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy ? ^ 

Cor, Into a thousand that I have forgotten. 

Sil, O, thou didst then ne'er love so heartily : 
If thou remember'st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou hast not loved : 
Or if thou hast not sat as I do now. 
Wearying thy hearer in thy mistress' praise, 

^ Bear jm cross] Bear no money : one of our poet's many punning 
references to the crusado^ a coin that had a cross stamped on it. 
' Fantcisyl Fancy or imagination. 
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Thou hast not loved : 

Or if thou hast not broke from company 

Abruptly, as my passion now makes me, 

Thou hast not loved.— O Phebe, Phebe, Phebe ! lExit. 

Bos, Alas, poor shepherd 1 searching of thy wound, 
I have by hard adventure found mine ovm. 

Touch, And I mine. I remember, when I was in love, 
I broke my sword upon a stone, and bid him take that for 
coming a-night to Jane Smile : and I remember the kissing 
of her batlet,! and the cow's dugs that her pretty chapped 
hands had milk^ : and I remember the wooing of a peascod 
instead of her ; from whom ^ I took two cods, and,. giving 
her them again, said with weeping tears. Wear these for 
my sake. We that are true lovers run into strange capers ; 
but as all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love 
mortal ^ in folly. 

Eos, Thou speakest wiser than thou art 'ware of. 

Touch, Nay, I shall ne'er be 'ware of min€ own wit till I 
break my shins against it. 

Bos, Jove I Jove I this shepherd's passion 
Is much upon my fashion. 

Touch, And mine; but it grows something stale with me. 

CeL I pray you, one of you question yond man. 
If he for gold will give us any food ; 
I faint almost to death. 

Touch. Holla, you, clown ! 

Bos> Peace, fool I he*s not thy kinsman. 

Cor. Who calls? 

Tov^ih, Your betters, sir. 

Cor, Else are they very wretched. 

' Batlef] A small bat used by a laundress for beating linen. 

* From whom] Who, or whom, for which, is common in Shak- 
speare ; but here Touchstone personifies the peascod. 

• Mortal] Extreme, or outiTageous. 
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Bos. Peace 1 I say: — 

Good even to you, friend. 

Cor, And to you, gentle sir, and to you all. 

Bos, I prithee, shepherd, if that love or gold 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves and feed : 
Here^s a young maid with travel much oppressed, 
And faints for succour. 

Cor. Fair sir, I pity her. 

And wish for her sake, more than for mine own. 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her : 
But I am shepherd to another man. 
And do not shear the fleeces that I graze ; 
My master is of churlish disposition, 
And little recks* to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality : 
Besides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed. 
Are now on sale, and at our sheepcote now. 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on ; but what is, come see. 
And in my voice most welcome shall you be. 

Bos. What is he that shall buy his fiock'and pasture ? 

Cor. That young swain that you saw here but erewhile. 
That little cares for buying anything. 

Bos. I pray thee, if it stand with honesty. 
Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the flock, 
And thou shalt have to pay^ for it of us. 

Cel. And we will mend thy wages : I like this place. 
And willingly could waste* my time in it. 

» Seeks] Cares. 

• Have to pay] Have wherewith to pay. — Compare, in Scripture, 
Matt, xviii. 25, * Forasmuch as he had not to pay.' 

■ Waste] Spend. — ^A common meaning in our early writers. 'For 
this one night, which (part of it) Til waste with such discourse.' 
The Tempest, v. 1. 
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Cor. Assuredly the thing is to be sold : 
Go with me ; if you like, upon report, 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful feeder be, 
And buy it with your gold right suddenly. [^Exeunt 

SCENE Y.— Another part of the Forest. 

Enter Amiens, Jaques, and Others, 

Song. 

Am, Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie triih me, 
And turn hie merry note 
Unto the sweet bir^s throat i^ 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shaU he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather, 

Jaq. More, more, I prithee, more. 

Ami. It will make you melancholy, monsieur Jaques. 

Jaq. I thank it. More, I prithee, more. I can suck 
melancholy out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs. More, I 
prithee, more. 

Ami, My voice is ragged ; * I know I cannot please you, 

Jaq. I do not desire you to please me ; I do desire you to 
sing. Come, more ; another stanza ; call you them stanzas ? 

Ami. What you will, monsieur Jaques. 

Jaq. Nay, I care not for their names; they owe me 
nothing. Will you sing ? 

Ami, More at your request than to please myself. 

Jaq. Well then, if ever I thank any man, I'll thank 
you : but that they call compliment is like the encounter 
of two dog-apes; and when a man thanks me heartily, 

' Turn his merry note, ^c] So in Hall's Satires, yi. 1, 'Martial 
turns his merry note.' — Unto means in response to. 
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methinks I have given him a penny and he renders me the 
beggarly thanks. Come, sing ; and you that will not, hold 
your tongues. 

Ami. Well, Til end the song. — Sirs, 'cover* the while; 
the duke will drink imder this tree. — He hath been all this 
day to look you. 

Jaq, And I have been all this day to avoid him. He is 
too disputable for my company : I think of as many matters 
as he ; but I give Heaven thanks, and make no boast of 
them. Come, warble, come. 

Song. 

Who doth ambition shun^ [All together here. 

And loves to live { the stm, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And'pleased with what he gets. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
Sut winter and rough weather, 

Jaq. I'll give you a verse to this note, that I made 
yesterday in despite* of my invention. 
Ami, And I'll sing it. 
Jaq, Thus it goes : — 

If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass, 
Leaving his wealth and ease 
A stubborn wiU to please, 
Ducdame, ducddme, ducdame;* 
Here shall he see. 
Gross fools as he, 
An if he wiU come to me, 

* Cover] Prepare the table for the Duke's banquet. 
' In despite of] ' To do despite to. 

■ J)ticdam£] This was probably a mere by-word coined for the 
occasion. 
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Amu What's that ducdame ? 

Jaq, 'Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a circle. 
I'll go sleep if I can ; if I cannot, PU rail against all the 
first-bom of Egypt. 

Ami, And I'll go seek the duke ; his banquet is prepared. 

\_Exeunt severally. 

SCENE Yl,—The same. 

Enter Orlando and Adam. 

Adam. Dear master, I can go no further : O, I die for 
food ! Here lie I down and measure out my grave. 
Farewell, kind master ! 

Orl. Why, how now, Adam ! no greater heart in thee ? 
Live a little ; comfort a little ; cheer thyself a little. If 
this uncouth forest yield anything savage,* I will either be 
food for it, or bring it for food to thee. Thy conceit^ is 
nearer death than thy powers. For my sake be comfortable ; 
hold death awhile at the arm's end : I will here be with 
thee presently ; and if I bring thee not something to eat, 
I'll give thee leave to die : but if thou diest before I come, 
thou art a mocker of my labour. Well said ! thou lookest 
cheerly : and Pll be with thee quickly. — Yet thou liest in 
the bleak air. Come, I will bear thee to some shelter ; and 
thou shalt not die for lack of a dinner, if there live anything 
in this desert. Cheerly, good Adam ! \^ExeunU 

SCENE VII.— TAe same. 
A table set out. Enter Duke senior^ Amiens, Lords, and others^ 

Duke S. I think he be transformed into a beast ; 
For I can nowhere find him like a man, 

* Anything savage] Any wild animal ; any game. 
' Conceit] Thought; conception; apprehension. 
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1 Lord, My lord, he is but even now gone hence ; 
Here was he merry, hearing of a song. 

Duke S. If he, compact of jars,* grow musical. 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres : — * 
Go, seek him ; tell him I would speak with him. 

Enter Jaques. 

1 Lord, He saves my labour by his own approach. 

Duke S, Why, how now, monsieur ! what a life is this, 
That your poor friends must woo your company ? 
What ! you look merrily. 

Jaq, A fool, a fool ! — ^I met a fool i' the forest, 
A motley fool ; — a miserable world ! — 
As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 
Who laid him down and basked him in the sun, 
And railed on lady Fortune in good terms, 
la good set terms, — and yet a motley fool. 
Good morrow, foolj quoth I. No, sir, quoth he. 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath sent me fortune : 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with lacklustre eye. 
Says, very wisely. It is ten o'clock : 
Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags : 
*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 
And after an hour more Hwill he eleven ; 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 
And thereby hangs a tale,^ When I did heai* 

* Compact of Jars] Made up of discordant notes ; out of all har- 
mony with the world. 

^ Discord in the spheres] An allusion to the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the music of the spheres. See the Editor^s Merchant of Venice, 
p. 132, note 6. 

' Thereby hangs a tale] This old saying occurs several times in 
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The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools should be so deep-contemplatiye ; 
And I did laugh, sans^ intermission, 
An hour by his dial. — O noble fool 1 
A worthy fool ! — Motley's the only wear. 

Duke S. What fool is this ? 

Jaq. O worthy fool ! — One that hath been a courtier. 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it : and in his brain — 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage — he hath strange places ^ crammed 
With observations, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. — ^O, that I were a fool ! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke S. Thou shalt have one. 

Jaq, It is my only suit ; ' 

Provided that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind. 
To blow on whom I please ; for so fools have : 
And they that are most galled with my folly, 
They most must laugh. And why, sir, must they so ? 
The why is plain as way to parish church : 
He that a fool doth very wisely hit 

Shakspeare, and means that something more follows from what has 
been said. 

* Sans] A French word, meaning withottt, which appears to have 
been once familiarly used in England, and pronounced sance, 

' Strange places] An allusion to the ordinary topics called loci 
communeSf or common places. 

' Suit] No word is more frequently than this a subject of equi- 
Toque in the old dramatists. 
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Dotli very foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob ; if not. 

The wise man's folly is anatomised 

Even by the squandering glances ^ of the Jool. 

Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 

Duke S, Fie on thee ! I can tell what thou wouldst do. 

Jaq, What, for a counter,^ would I do but good ? 

Duke S, Most mischievous foul sin in chiding sin : 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine. 
As sensual as the brutish sting' itself; 
And aU the embossed sores and headed evils. 
That thou with licence of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 

Jaq. Why, who cries out on pride. 
That can therein tax any private party ? . 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 
Till that the wearer's very means do ebb 1 * . 
What woman in the city do I name. 
When that I say, the city- woman bears 
The cost of princes on imworthy shoulders ? 
Who can come in and say that I mean her, 
When such a one as she, such is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of basest function, 

' Squandering glances] Carelessly discharged shots. 

• For a counter] For the wager of a counter. — Counters were 
imitations of coin, used in reckoning. 

■ Sting"] Impulse. 

* Tdl that the wearev'a, ^'c] The original text has weary for 
wearer's. The sense is obscure; perhaps Jaques meant that the 
pride of dress is so extravagant, as to exceed the wearer*s means, 
and bring poverty on him. 
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That says his bravery is not on my cost ^ 

(Thinking that I mean him), but therein suits 

His folly to the mettle of my speech ? 

There then. How then ? what then ? Let me see wherein 

My tongue hath wronged him : if it do him right, 

Then he hath wronged himself; if he be free, 

Why then my taxing like a wild goose flies, 

Unclaimed of any man. — But who comes here ? 

Enter Orlando, with hts sword drawn, 

Orl, Forbear, and eat no more. 

Jaq. Why, I have eat none yet. 

OrL Nor shalt not, till necessity be served, 

Jofi. Of what kind should this cock come of? 

Duke S, Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy distress ? 
Or else a rude despiser of good manners, 
That in civility thou seem'st so empty ? 

OrL You touched my vein at first : ' the thorny point 
Of bare distress hath ta'en from me the show 
Of smooth civility : yet am I inland ^ bred. 
And know some nurture. But forbear, I say ; 
He dies that touches any of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are ahswered. 

Jaq, An you will not be answered with reason, I must die. 

Duke S. What would you have ? Your gentleness shall 
force 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 

OrL I almost die for food, and let me have it. 

* That says his bravery^ ^c] That answers me by saying his 
finery did not cost me anything. 

* You touched my vein at first] You referred to my real disposi- 
tion in what you said first : I am boldened by my distress. 

■ Inland'] Not in an outlandish village, or among rude country 
people. 
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Duke S. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table. 

Orl, Speak you so gently ? Pardon me, I pray you : 
I thought that all things had been savage here. 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stern commandment. But whatever you are, 
That in this desert inaccessible. 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time, — 
If ever you have looked on better days ; 
If ever been where bells have knolled to church ; 
If ever sat at any good man's feast ; 
If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 
And know what 'tis to pity and be pitied — 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be : 
In the which hope I blush, and hide my sword. 

Duke S. True is it that we have seen better days 
And have with holy bell been knolled to church ; 
And sat at good men's feasts ; and wiped our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engendered : 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness. 
And take upon command what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be ministered. 

OrL Then, but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, I go to find my fewn 
And give it food. There is an old poor man. 
Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limped in pure love ; till he be first sufliced — 
Oppressed with two weak evils, age and hunger — 
I will not touch a bit. 

Duke S. Go find him out. 

And we will nothing waste * till you return. 

OrL 1 thank ye ; and be blessed for your good comfort ! 

lExit. 
' Waste] GonsTime. 
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Duke S, Thou seest, we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woe^ pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in.^ 

Jaq. All the world's a stage,* 

And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms ; 
Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning &ce, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modem instances ; ^ 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifls 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 

* Wherein we flay tn] In is here a grammatical redundancy. 

* All the world! 8 a stage, ^c. — Totus mundua agit histrionevif — 
Every person acts the part of a player, is a sentence of great anti- 
quity. The Globe Theatre of Shakspeare's time was ornamented 
with a figure of Hercules supporting a globe, on which the above Latin 
sentence was written. The division of the life of man into seven 
ages had become a popular subject of poetic and pictorial illustration 
before Shakspeare*s time. See Staunton's Shakspeare, vol. ii. p. 172. 

' Wise saws and modem instances'] "Wise maxims and references 
of common application. — The word modem used to mean ordinary or 
usuaL So in Macbeth^ iv. 3, * A modem ecstasy.' 
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With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. ^ Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history. 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion, * 
Sans teeth, sans ,eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

Re-enter Orlando, with Adam. 

Duke S. Welcome. Set down your venerable burden, 
And let him feed. 

Oi'L I thank you most for him. 

Adam. So had you need ; 
I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. 

Duke S. Welcome, fall to ; I will hot trouble you 
As yet, to question you about your fortunes — 
Give us some music ; and, good cousin, sing. 

Song. 
I. 

BloWy bhWy thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As nmvCs ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen,^ 

Although thy breath he rude. 

* His sound] His for its. The old neuter possessive his was 
liable to be sometimes confounded with the masculine, and hence the 
modern change to its, 

2 Because thou art not seen] I have not met with any satisfactory 
explanation of this line. If the text be accurate, I would venture to 
interpret as follows : It is not because thou art invisible, and canst 
do hurt in secret and with impunity, that thou hitcst so keenly as 
thou dost. Here I do not regard the expression * so keen' as mean- 
ing so keen as the tooth of ingratitude. 
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Hdgh'ho! Hng, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 

Then, heigh-ho, the holly! 

This life is m/ostjoUy, 



Freeze, freeze, thou hitter sky. 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As ben^ts forgot : 
Thotigh thou the waters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! ^c, 

Duke S. If that you were ^ the good Sir Roland's son— 
As you have whispered faithfully you were, 
And as mine eye doth his effigies * witness 
Most truly limned and living in your face — 
Be truly welcome hither :■ I am the duke, 
That loved your father. The residue of your fortune 
Go to my cave and tell me. — Good old man, 
Thou art right welcome as thy ma&ter is : 
Support him by the arm. — Give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes understand. \_Exeunt. 

* Werel The past tense here has reference to *the good Sir 
Koland ' being not now alive. 

* Fiffigies"] A Latin quadrisyllable, denoting a portrait or image. 
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ACT HI. 
SCENE I.— A Boom in the Palace. 

Enter Duke Frederick, Oliver, Lords, and Attendants. 

Duke F, Not see him since ? Sir, sir, that cannot be : 
But were I not the better part made mercy, 
I should not seek an absent argument 
Of my revenge, thou present : but look to it ; 
Find out thy brother, whereso'er he is ; 
Seek him with candle ; * bring him, dead or living. 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. 
Thy lands, and all things that thou dost call thine 
Worth seizure, do we seize into our hands. 
Till thou canst quit thee by thy brother's mouth 
Of what we think against thee. 

OIL that your highness knew my heart in this I 
I never loved my brother in my life. 

Duke F, More villain thou. — ^Well, push him out of 
doors ; 
And let my officers of such a nature ^ 
Make an extent * upon his house and lands : 
Do this expediently,* and turn him going. \_Exeunt. 

* Seek him with candle] An allusion, perhaps, to Luke xv. 8, 
* What woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth 
not light a candle, and sweep the house, and seek diligently till she 
find it?' 

* Of stich a nature] To whom such business belongs. 
■ An extent] A legal execution. 

* Exj^diently] Expeditiously. 
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SCENE IL— The Forest. 

Enter Orlando, with a paper. 

OrL Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love : 

And thou, thrice-crowned queen ^ of night, survey 
With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere above, 

Thy huntress' name, that my full life doth sway. 
O Kosalind ! these trees shall be my books. 

And in their barks my thoughts I'll character. 
That every eye which in this forest looks. 

Shall, see thy virtue witnessed everywhere. 
Run, run, Orlando ; carve on every tree. 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive ^ she. [_Exit, 

Enter Corin and Touchstone. 

Cor. And how like you this shepherd's life, master Touch- 
stone ? 

Touch. Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself it is a good 
life ; but in respect that it is a shepherd's Ufe, it is naught. 
In respect that it is solitary, I like it very well ; but in 
respect that it is private, it is a very vile life. Now in 
respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well; but in 
respect it is not in the court, it is tedious. As it is a spare 
life, look you, it fits my humour well ; but as there is no 
more plenty in it, it goes much against my stomach. Hast 
any philosophy in thee, shepherd ? 

Cor. No more but that I know, the more one sickens 

* Thrice-crowned queen] The triple character of Proserpine, 
Cynthia, and Diana, was, as Johnson observes, given by some 
mythologists to the same goddess. 

* Unejepressive'] Inexpressible. — So in Julius Casar, ii. 1, * The 
insuppressive metal of our spirits,' 
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the worse at ease he is ; and that he that wants monej, 
means, and content, is without three good friends :-^that 
the property of rain is to wet, and fire to bum ; that good 
pasture makes &t sheep ; and that a great cause of the 
night is lack of the sun : that he that hath learned no wit 
by nature nor art, may complain of good breeding, i or 
comes of a very dull kindred. 

Touch, Such a one is a natural philosopher. Wast ever 
in court, shepherd ? 

Cor, No, truly. 

Touch. Then thou art damned. 

Cor. Nay, I hope — 

Touch. Truly, thou art damned ; like an ill-roasted egg, 
all on one side. 

Cor, For not being at court ? Your reason ? 

Touch. Why, if thou never wast at court, thou never 
sawest good manners ; if thou never sawest good manners, 
then thy manners must be wicked; and wickedness is 
sin, and sin is damnation. Thou art in a parlous * state, 
shepherd. 

Cor. Not a whit. Touchstone :' those that are good 
manners at the court are as ridiculous in the coimtry, as 
the behaviour of the country is most mockable at the 
court. You told me you salute not at the court, but you 
kiss your hands ; that courtesy would be uncleanly, if 
courtiers were shepherds. 

Touch. Instance, briefly ; come, instance. 

Cor. Why, we are still * handling our ewes ; and their 
fells, you know, are greasy. 

Touch, Why, do not your courtier's hands sweat ? and is 

> Of good breedinff] On the subject of good breeding, that is, that 
he has not had good breeding. 
« Parlotis] A common old corruption of periloTts, 
» Still] Always. 
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not the grease of a mutton ^ as wholesome as the sweat of a 
man ? Shallow, shallow. A better instance, I say ; come. 

Cor. Besides, our hands are hard. 

Touch. Your lips will feel them the sooner. Shallow 
again. A more sounder instance, come. 

Cor, And they are often tarred over with the surgery of 
our sheep ; and would you have us kiss tar ? The courtier^s 
hands are perfumed with civet. 

Touch. Most shallow man ! Thou worms-meat, in respect 
of a good piece of flesh, indeed ! — Learn of the wise, and 
perpend : ^ Civet is of a baser birth than tar ; the very 
uncleanly flux of a cat. Mend the instance, shepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me ; I'll rest. 

Touch. Wilt thou rest, shallow man? Thou art raw. 

Cor. Sir, I am a true labourer ; I earn that I eat, get that 
I wear ; owe no man hate, envy no man's happiness ; glad of 
other men's good, content with my harm ; and the greatest 
of my pride is to see my ewes graze and my lambs suck. . 

Touch. That is another simple sin in you. 

Cor. Here comes young master Ganymede, my new 
mistress's brother. 

Enter Rosalind, reading a paper. 

Eos. From the East to western Ind, 

No Jewel is like Rosalind. 
Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Throvgh all the world bears Rosalind. 
AU the pictures fairest lined 
Are but black to Rosalind. 
Let no face be kept in mind. 
But thefair^ of Rosalind. 

* A mutton] A sheep. — From the Fr. mouton. In T/ie Merchant 
of Venice, i. 3, we have * Flesh of muttons, beefs, and goats.* 
« Perpend^ Ponder. — In Hamlet, ii. 2, Polonius bids the Queen 
perpend.' 
» The fair] The fair one. Otherwise, fair may be for fairness. 
D 
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Touch, 1*11 rhyme you so eight years together, dinners 
and suppers and sleeping hours excepted : it is the right 
butterwomen*s rank * to market. 

Ro8, Out, fool I 

Touch, For a taste : — ' 

If a hart do lack a hindf 

Let him seek out Rosalind, 

]f the eat wUl after kindt 

So be sure will Rosalind, 

Winter-garments must be lined^ 

So mtist slender Rosalind. 

They that reap must sheaf and bind ; 

Then to cart with Rosalind. 

Sweetest nut hath sourest rind, 

Such a nut is Rosalind. 

He that sweetest rose will find, 

Must find lovers prick and Rosalind. 

This is the very false gallop of verses ; why do you infect 
yourself with them ? 

Eos, Peace, you dull fool ! I found them on a tree. 

Touch. Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 

Ros. m graiF it with you, and then I shall graff it with 
a medlar : * then it will be the earliest fruit in the country: 
for you'll be rotten e'er you be half ripe, and that's the 
right virtue of the medlar. 

T'ouch. You have said ; but whether wisely or no, let 
the forest judge. 

In Lodge's novel, one of the sonnets sent by Rosader to Bosalind 
has the words — ' Hat fairs exceeds all thought and measure/ 

^ Rank"] Biding in a row one after another. — Touchstone after- 
wards calls his own more rapidly-spoken lines * the very false gallop 
of verses.' — Anciently a verse or stanza was sometimes called a row, 
as in Handet, iii. 2, * The first row of the pious chanson.' 

^ For a taste] As a specimen of my ability to rhyme thus. 

> llien I shall, ^c] In so doing I shall, &c. — Medlar is word- 
play allusive to Tneddler, 
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Enter Celia, reading a paper, 

Ros. Peace ! . 
Here comes my sister, reading ; stand aside. 

Cel, Why should this a desert be ? 

For it is unpeopled ? No ; 
Tongues Til hang on every tree. 

That shall civil sayings * show. 
Some,'' how brief the life of man 

Buns his erring pUgrimage,^ 
That the stretching of a span 

Buckles in his sum of age. 
Some, of violated vows 

' Twixt the souls of friend and frieihd : 
But upon the fairest boughs, 

Or at every sentence end. 
Will I Bosalinda write ; \ 

Teaching all that read, to know 
The quintessence of every sprite 

Heaven would in little* show. 
Therefore heaven nature charged 

That one body should be filled 
With all graces wide enlarged : • 

Nature presently distilled 
Helen's* cheek, but not her heart, 

Cleopatra's majesty, 

* 'Civil sayings] Sentences or maxims of civilised life. 
' Some"] That is, some of the sayings to tell. 

' How brief, ^c."] Runs brief means reduces to a brief space. — 
Erring means wandering, that is, characterised by man's wandering. 

* In little] As it were in miniature. Hamlet, ii. 2, speaks of 
his father's ' Picture in littlfe.* 

• * All graces wide enlarged] All the graces that arc widely dis- 
persed, that hitherto existed apart in a variety of persons. 

* Helen] Who eloped with Paris from her husband Menelaus. 

]>2 
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AtoXantds better 'part^ 

8<id LucreticCa Titodesty^ 
Thus Rosalind of vnany parts 

By heavenly synod* was devised; 
Of ma7iy faces, eyes, and hearts. 

To have the touches dearest prized. 
Heaven would that she these gifts shoidd have, 
And I to live and die her slave. 

Bos. O most gentle Jupiter ! — what tedious homily of 
love have you wearied your parishioners withal, and never 
cried, Have patience^ good people ! 

CeL How now I back, friends. — Shepherd, go off a little : 
— ^go with him, sin-ah. 

Touch, Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable re- 
treat; though not with bag and baggage, yet with scrip 
and scrippage. [^Exeunt Corin and Touchstone. 

CeL Didst thou hear these verses ? 

Hos, O yes, I heard them all, and more too ; for some of 
them had in them more feet than the verses would bear. 

CeL Thafs no matter ; the feet might bear the verses. 

Bos, Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not bear 
themselves without the verse, and therefore stood lamely in 
the verse. 

CeL But didst thou hear without wondering how thy 
name should be hanged and carved upon these trees ? 
Bos. I was seven of the nine days out of the wonder * 

* Aialanta'] Atalanta was noted for her handsome form, and also 
for her swiftness of foot. By * her better part* is probably meant 
her beauty. Ovid, Met. x. 662, says — 

Non dicere possis, 
Lflude pedum, formsene bono praestantior esset. 
» Lucretia] The wife of Tarquinius Collatinus, ravished by Sextus 
Tarquinius. 

" Synod] Compare Coriolanus, v. 2, ' The glorious gods sit in 
hourly synod about thy particular prosperity.* 

* Seven of the nine days, ^'c] A nine days* wonder is a customary 
expression. 
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before you came ; for look here what I found on a palm- 
tree : * I was never so be-rhymed since Pythagoras^ time, 
that I was an Irish rat,^ which I can hardly remember. 

CeL Trow you who hath done this ? 

Ros. Is it a man ? 

CeL And a chain that you once wore about his neck. 
Change you colour ? 

Ros. I prithee, who ? 

CeL O Lord, Lord I it is a hard matter for friends to 
meet ; but mountains may be removed with earthquakes, 
and so encounter.^ 

RoK. 'Naj, but who is it ? 

CeL Is it possible ? 

Ros, Nay, I pray thee now with most petitionary 
vehemence, tell me who it is, 

CeL O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful won- 
derful, and yet again wonderful, and after that out of all 
whooping ! * 

Ros, Good my complexion ! ^ dost thou think, though I 
am caparisoned like a man, I have a doublet and hose in 

* A palm-tree] Steevens says, *A palm-tree in the forest of 
Arden is as much out of place as the lioness in a subsequent scene.' 
We willingly overlook many such inconsistencies in Shakspeare. But 
in the present instance the impropriety originated with Lodge, on 
whose story Shakspeare founded the present play. 

* An Irish rat] There was a tradition that rats were charmed to 
death in Ireland with certain rhymes. Pythagoras taught the doc- 
trine of a transmigration of souls from one animal to another, 

■ It is a hard Tnatter for friendSf ^c] This is an allusion to the 
old saying, * Friends may meet, but mountains never greet.' 

* Whooping] Exclamation. 

* Good my complexion] An expression like Good my lord. Sweet 
my cosfy &c., hut here used in the way of exclamation. Rosalind 
means to compliment her complexion for having by its blushes shown 
her genuine nature as a woman. 

a 
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my disposition ? One inch of delay more is a South-sea 
of discovery. I prithee, tell me who is it ? quickly, and 
speak apace : I would thou couldst stammer, that thou 
mightst pour this concealed man out of thy mouth, as 
wine comes out of a narrow-mouthed bottle, — either too 
much at once, or none at all. I prithee take the cork out 
of thy mouth, that I may drink thy tidings. What manner 
of man ? Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a 
beard? 

Cel. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Ros. Why, Heaven will send more, if the man will be 
thankful : let me stay the growth of his beard, if thou delay 
me not the knowledge of his chin. 

Ceh It is young Orlando, that tripped up the wrestler's 
heels and your heart both in an instant. 

Ro8, Nay, but the devil take mocking ; speak sad ^ brow 
and true maid. 

CeL r faith, coz, 'tis he. 

Jto8, Orlando ? 

CeL Orlando. 

Ro8. Alas the day ! what shall I do with my doublet 
and hose ? — ^What did he, wjien thou sawest him ? What 
said he ? How looked he ? Wherein » went he ? What 
makes he here ? Did he ask for me ? Where remains ' he ? 
How parted he with thee? and when shalt thou see him 
again ? Answer me in one word. 

Cel, You must borrow me Garagantua's* mouth first: 
^tis a word too great for any mouth of this age's size. To 

* 8ad\ Sober, grave, serious. 

^ Wherein\ This has been supposed to mean in what dress ; but 
surely it is used for whereinto, 

* Remains'] Dwells. 

* Garagantua\ A giant who figures in the pages of Babelais. 
He swallowed five pilgrims, with their staves and all, in a salad. 
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say ay and no to these particulars, is more than to answer 
in a catechism. 

Ros, But doth he know that I am in this forest, and in 
man's apparel ? Looks he as freshly as he did the day he 
wrestled ? 

Cel, It is as easy to count atomies, as to resolve the 
propositions of a lover : — but take a taste of my finding 
him, and relish it with a good observance. I found him 
under a tree, like a dropped acorn. 

Bos, It may well be called Jove's tree, when it drops 
forth such fruit. 

Ceh Give me audience, good madam. 

Rob, Proceed. 

Cel, There lay he, stretched along, like a wounded 
knight. 

Ros. Though it be pity to see such a sight, it well becomes 
the ground. 

Ceh Cry holla ! ^ to thy tongue, I prithee ; it curvets 
very unseasonably. He was furnished like a hunter. 

Ros, O ominous 1 he comes to kill my heart.* 

Cel, I would sing my song without a burden : ^ thou 
bringest me out of tune. 

Ros, Do you not know I am a woman ? when I think, 
I must speak. Sweet, say on. 

Cel, You bring me out. — Soft I comes he not here ? 

Ros, *Tis he ; slink by, and note him. 

[Celia and Eosalind retire, 

* KoUa /] Th© word with which a rider called to his horse to 
stop. Our dramatist in his VeiMis and Adonis, 48, says — 

'"What recketh he his rider^s angry stir, 
His flattering Holla f or his Stand, Imy* 

' Heart] A punning allnsion to a hart. 

' Burden] The refrain, or reiterated part of a song. 
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I^nter Orlando and Jaques. 

Jaq, I thank you for your company ; but, good faith, I 
had as lief have been * myself alone. 

OrL And so had I ; but yet for fashion sake I thank you 
too for your society. 

Jag. God be wi' you ; let's meet as little as we can. 

OrL I do desire we may be better strangers. 

Jaq. I pray you, mar no more trees with writing love- 
songs in their barks. 

. OrL I pray you, mar no more of my verses with reading 
them ill-favouredly. 

Jaq. Rosalind is your love's name ? 

OrL Yes, just. 

Jaq. I do not like her name. 

OrL There was no thought of pleasing you when she was 
christened. 

Jaq. What stature is she of? 

OrL Just as high as my heart. 

Jaq, You are iull of pretty answers : have you not been 
j^cquainted with goldsmiths' wives, and conned them out of 
rings ? ' 

OrL Not so ; but I answer you right painted cloth,^ from 
whence you have studied your questions. 

Jaq, You have a nimble wit ; I think it was made of 
Atalanta's heels. Will you sit down with me ? and we two 
will rail against our mistress the world, and all our misery. 

> / had as lief have been] The verb hatfe is a grammatical redun- 
dancy. There is worse redundancy in Othello, iii, 3, * Thou hadst 
been better have been bom a dog.* 

* Conned them out of rings] An allusion to the posies or mottoes 
engraved on rings. 

' Right painted cloth] This is an allusion to the loose painted 
cloths hung like tapestry against the walls of apartments, and fre- 
quently inscribed with mottoes and maxims. 
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• OrL I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
against whom I know most faults. 

Jaq, The worst ikult you have is to be in love. 

OrL 'Tis a fault I will not change for your best virtue* 
I am weary of you. 

Jaq, By my troth, I was seekmg for a fool when I found 

you. 

OrL He is drowned in the brook ; look but in and you 
^all see him. 

Jaq, There shall I see mine own figure. 

OrL Which I take to be either a fool or a cipher. 

Jaq. I'll tarry no longer with you : fareweU, good Sig- 
uier Love. 

OrL I am glad of your departure ; adieu, good Mon*. 
sieur Melancholy. 

[^Exit Jaques. — Celia and Rosalind come forward. 

Ro8, I will speak to him like a saucy lacquey, and under 
that habit play the knave with him. — ^Do you hear, forester ? 

OrL Very well ; what would you ? 

Ro8. I pray you, what is*t o'clock ? 

OrL You should ask me what time o'day; there's no 
clock in the forest. 

Ros, Then there is no true lover in the forest; else 
sighing every minute, and groaning every hour,* would 
detect the lazy foot of time as well as a dock. 

OrL And why not the swift foot of time ? had not that 
been as proper ? 

Ros, By no means, sir. Time travels in divers paces 
with divers persons : I'll tell you who time ambles withal, 
who time trots withal, who time gallops withal, and who 
he stands still withal. 

OrL I prithee, who doth he trot withal ? 

^ Sighing every miniUe, &c.] So, in Richard II. v. 6, ' Sighs, 
tears, and groans show minutes, times, and hours/ 

03 
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Ro8, Marry, he trots hard with a yoxmg maid between 
the contract of her marriage and the day it is solemnised. 
If the interim be but a ee'nnight,^ time's pace is so hard 
that it seems the length of seven years. 

Orl. Who ambles time withal ? 

Bos. With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man 
that hath not the gout : for the one sleeps easily, because 
he cannot study, and the other lives merrily, because he 
feels no pain : the oae lacking the burden of lean and 
wasteful learning; the other knowing no burden of heavy 
tedious penury : these time ambles withal. 

OrL Who doth he gallop withal ? 

Hos. With a thief to the gallows ; for thpugh he go as 
soiUy as foot can faU, he thinks himself too soon there. 

OrL Who stays he still withal ? 

Bos. With lawyers in the vacation ; for they sleep between 
term and term^ and then they perceive not how time moves. 

OrL Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 

Bos. With this shepherdess, my sister, here in the skirts 
of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat. 
' OrL Are you native of this place ? 

Bob. As the cony, that you see dwell where she is 
kindled.2 

OrL Your accent is something finer than you could pur- 
chase in so removed ^ a dwelling. 

Bos. I have been told so of many ; but, indeed, an old 
religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who was in his 
youth an inland man; one that knew courtship* too well, 

> A sennight] A week was called a se'nniglit, that is, seren-night, 
jast as two wedu are called a fortnight^ that is, fonrteen-iught. 

» Kindled] Quickened; conceived. 

■ Bemoved\ Bemote ; retired. — So in Hamlet^ i. 6, * It wafts you 
to a more removed ground.' In Milton's U Penseroso, 78, w# have, 
' Some still removed place.' 

^ Courtship] The manners of the court. — In the next clause there 
is a punning diversion from this meaning. 
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for there he fell in love. I have heard him read many 
lectures against it; and I thank God I am not a woman, to 
be touched with so many giddy offences as he hath gene- 
rally taxed their whole sex withal. 

OrL Can you remember any of the principal evils that 
he laid to the charge of women ? i 

Eos, There were none principal ; they were all like one 
another, as halfpence are ; every one fault seeming mon- 
strous till his fellow fault came to match it. 

OrL I prithee, recount some of them. 

Jios No ; I will not cast away my physic but on those 
that are sick. There is a man haunts the forest, that abuses 
our young plants with carving Bosalind on their barks ; 
hangs odes upon hawtht>rns, and elegies on brambles ; all, 
ibrsooth, deifying the name of Rosalind ; if I could meet 
that fancy-monger, I would give him some good counsel, 
for he seems to have the quotidian * of love upon him. 

OrL I am he that is so love-shaked ; 1 pray you, tell 
me your remedy. 

Mo8. There is none of my uncle's marks upon you : he 
taught me how to know a man in love ; in which cage of 
rushes I am sure you are not prisoner. 

OrL What were his marks ? 

Eos. A lean cheek — which you have not: a blue eye 
and sunken — ^wliich you have not: an unquestionable* 
spirit — which you have not: a beard neglected — which 
you have not : — but I pardon you for that ; for, simply, 
your having * in beard is a younger brother's revenue. — 
Then your hose should be ungartered, your bonnet un- 
handed, your sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied, and 

* Qtiotidtan] A fever with paroxysms of daily recurrence. 

* Unqtiestumable] Indisposed to converse. * Thou com'st in such 
a questionable shape, that I will speak to thee.' — Ramlet^ i. 4. 

* Yowr kavinff] Your stock or acquirement. 
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everything about you demonstrating a careless desolation. 
But you are no such man ; you are rather point-device * 
in your accoutrements, as loving yourself, than seeming the 
lover of any other. 

Orl. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe I 
love. 

Ro8. Me believe it ? you may as soon make her that you 
love believe it ; which, I warrant, she is apter to do than 
to confess she does ; that is one of the points in the which 
women still give the lie to their consciences. But, in good 
Sooth, are you he that hangs the verses on the trees wherein 
Rosalind is so admired ? 

Orl. I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand of Rosa- 
lind, I am that he, that imfortunate he. 

Ros, But are you so much in love as your rhymes speaks 
I OrL Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much. 

Bos, Love is merely a madness; and, I tell you, de- 
serves as well a dark house and a whip as madmen do ; and 
the reason why they are not so punished and cured is, that 
the lunacy is so ordinary, that the whippers are in love too. 
Yet I profess curing it by counsel. 

OrL Did you ever cure any so ? 

Ros. Yes, one ; and in this manner. He was to imagine 
me his love, his mistress ; and I set him every day to woo 
ine : at which time would I, being but a moOnish ^ youth, 
grieve, be eifeminate, changeable, longing, and liking; 
proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, inconstant, fuU of tears, 
full of smiles ; for every passion something, and for no pas- 
sion truly anything, as boys and women are for the most 
part cattle of this colour : would now like him, now loathe 
him ; then entertain him,^ then forswear him ; now weep 

* Potnt-device] Very exact. An Anglo-Norman phrase. 
^ Moonish] Changeable as the moon. 

• Entertain him] Accept his services ; encourage his attentions. 
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for him, then spit at him ; that I drave my suitor from his 
mad humour of love to a loving humour of madness ; 
which was, to forswear the full stream of the world, and to 
live in a nook merely monastic. And thus I cured him; 
and this way will I take upon me to wash your liver as 
clean as a sound sheep's heart, that there shall not be one 
spot of love in't. 

Orl. I would not be cured, youth. 

Bos, I would cure you, if you would but call me Rosa- 
lind, and come every day to my cote and woo me. 

Orl, Now, by the faith of my love, I will : tell me where 
it is. 

Ros, Go with me to it, and I'll show it you ; and, by the 
way, you shall tell me where in the forest you live. Will 
you go ? 

Orl. With all my heart, good youth. 

Bos, Nay, you must call me Rosalind. — Come, sister, 
will you go ? lExeunt 

SCENE ILL— Another part of the Forest. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey ; Jaques at a distance, 
observing them. 

Touch. Come apace, good Audrey ; I will fetch up your 
goats, Audrey. And how, Audrey ? am I the man yet ? 
Doth my simple feature content you ? 

-iud. Your features 1 Lord warrant us ! what features ? 

TotLch. I am here with thee and thy goats, as the most 
capricious ^ poet, honest Ovid, was among the Goths : ^ — 

' * Capricious'] Literally, goat-minded, from the Latin caper^ a 
goat. 

' Among the Ggths] By whom his genius and learning were not 
appreciated. 
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Jaq, O knowledge ill-inhabited 1 ' worse than Jove in a 
thatched house 1 ^ [^Aside. 

T<mch. When a man's verses cannot be understood, nor 
a man^s good wit seconded with the forward child under- 
standing, it strikes a man more dead than a great reckon- 
ing in a little room.* — Truly, I would the gods had made 
thee poetical. 

Avd, I do not know what poetical is. Is it honest in 
deed and word ? Is it a true thing ? 

Touch, No, truly; for the truest poetry is the most 
feigning ; and lovers are given to poetry ; and what they 
swear in poetry, may be said, as lovers, they do feign. 

Aud. Do you wish, then, that the gods had made me 
poetical? 

Touch, I do, truly, for thou swearest to me thou art 
honest ; now, if thou wert a poet, I might have some hope 
thou didst feign. 

Avd, Would you not have me honest ? 

Touch, No, truly, unless thou wert hard-favoured : for 
honesty coupled to beauty, is to have honey a sauce to sugar. 

Jaq, A material fool 1 * [^Aside, 

Aud, Well, I am not fairj and therefore I pray the 
gods make me honest ! 

Touch, Truly, and to cast away honesty upon a foul 
slut, were to put good meat into an unclean dish. 

Aud, 1 am not a slut, though I thank the gods I am foul.* 

* Hi-inhabited] Badly housed. 

* Jove in a thatched hottse] An allusion to Ovid's story of Baucis 
and Philemon, which is also referred to in Much Ado about Nothing, 
ii. 1. 

* A great reckoning ^ j-c] An extensive reckoning to be written 
out in very small space. 

* A material fool] A fool abounding in matter. 

* Foul] Not fair. 
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T(mch, Well, praised be the gods for thy ibulness ! slut- 
tishnesa may come hereafter. But be it as it may be, I 
will marry thee, and to that end I have been with Sir 
Oliver Mar text, ^ the vicar of the next village, who hath 
promised to meet me in this place of the forest, and to 
couple us. 

Jaq. I would fain see this meeting. [Aside, 

And. Well, the gods give us joy 1 

T(mch, Amen. A man may, if he were of a fearful heart, 
stagger in this attempt ; for here we have no temple but 
the wood, no assembly but horn-beasts. ^ But what though ? 
Courage ! As horns are odious,* they are necessary. It is 
said — Many a man knows no end of his goods: right; 
many a man has good horns, and knows no end of them. 
Well, that is the dowry of his wife ; 'tis none of his own 

getting. Horns? ever to poor men alone? No, no; 

the noblest deer hath them as huge as the rascal.* Is the 
single man therefore blessed ? No : as a walled town is 
more worthier than a village, so is the forehead of a married 
man more honourable than the bare brow of a bachelor ; 
and by how much defence is better than no skiD, by so 
much is a horn more precious than to want. Here comes 
Sir Oliver. 

Enter Sir Oliver Martext. 

— Sir Oliver Martext, you are well met : Will you des- 
patch us here under this tree, or shall we go with you to 
your chapel ? 

Sir on. Is there none here to give the woman 7 

> Sir Oliver Martext] The title Sir was given to clergymen ; that 
of Master specially to those who had taken the degree of M. A. 

' Horn-beasts] The allnsion is to the horns of a cuckold. 

' 7%e noblest deer, fc] Rascal deer were lean deer. — Compare 
Othello, iii. 3, * 'Tis the plague of great ones,' &c. 
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Touch I will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir OIL Truly, she muBt be given, or the marriage is 
not lawful. 

Jaq, [^Discovering himself.'] Proceed, proceed ; 1*11 give 
her. 

Touch, Good even, good Master What-ye-call't : how do 
you, sir ? You are very well met : God 'ild you ^ for your 
last company. I am very glad to see you. — Even a toy ^ in 
band here, sir. — Nay, pray be covered. 

Jaq, Will you be married, motley ? 

Touch, As the ox hath his bow,^ sir, the horse his curb, 
and the falcon her bells, so man hath his desires ; and as 
pigeons bill, so wedlock would be nibbling. 

Jaq, And will you, being a man of your breeding, be 
married under a bush, like a beggar? Get you to church, 
and have a good priest that can tell you what marriage is. 
This fellow wiU but join you together as they join wains- 
cot ; then one of you will prove a shrunk panel, and like 
green timber warp, warp. 

Touch, I am not in the mind but I were better to be 
married of him than of another : for he is not like to 
marry me well ; and not being well married, it will be a 
good excuse for me hereafter to leave my wife. [Aside, 

Jaq, Go thou with me, and let me counsel thee. 

Touch, Come, sweet Audrey; we must be married. 
Farewell, good master Oliver ! — ^not — - 

sweet Oliver^* 
brave Oliver, 
Leave me not behind thee ; 

* Crod *ild you\ God yield you, or reward yon, A eastomaiy ex- 
pression of gratitude in old times. 

' A toy] A trifling matter. 

* Hia bow] His curved yoke. 

* sweet Oliver i ^c,"] This is a fragment of an old ballad. 
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but,— 

Wind away^ 
Begone^ I say, 
1 will not to wedding with thee, 

[Exeunt Jaques, Touchstone, and Audrey. 

Sir OIL 'Tis no matter ; ne'er a fantastical knave of them 

all shall flout me out of my calling. \_Exit, 

SCENE lY. —-Another part of the Forest. Before a 
Cottage, 

Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

Bos. Never talk to me ; I will weep. 

Cel, Do, I prithee ; but yet have the grace to consdder 
that tears do not become a man. 

Ros. But have I not cause to weep. 

CeL As good cause as one would desire ; therefore weep. 

Ros, His very hair is of the dissembling colour.^ 

Cel, Something browner than Judas's : marr}', his kisses 
are Judas's own children. 

Ros, r faith, his hair is of a good colour. 

Cel. An excellent colour : your chestnut was ever the 
only colour. 

Ros. And his kissing is as full of sanctity as the touch of 
holy bread. 

Cel. He hath bought a pair of cast lips ^ of Diana : a 
nun of winter's sisterhood kisses not more religiously ; the 
very ice of chastity is in them. 

Ros. But why. did he swear he would come this morning, 
and comes not ? 

* The dissembling colour"] That of Judas's hair : yellow. 

* Cast lips] * Chaste,' the reading of the second foUo, was, no 
d jubt, the intended meaning : Lat. castus ; Ital. casto. 
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CeL Nay, certainly, there is no truth in him. 

Bos, Do you think so ? 

CeL Yes : I think he is not a pick-purse nor a horse- 
stealer ; but for his verity in love, I do think him as concave * 
as a covered goblet or a worm-eaten nut. 

Bos. Not true in love ? 

CeL Yes, when he is in ; but, I think he is not in. 

Bos. You have heard him swear downright he was. 

CeL Was is not is : besides, the oath of a lover is no 
stronger than the word of a tapster ; they are both the con- 
firmers of false reckonings. He attends here in the forest 
on the duke your fether. 

Bos. I met the duke yesterday, and had much question 
with him. He asked me of what parentage I was ; I told 
him, of as good as he ; so he laughed, and let me go. But 
what talk we ^ of fathers, when there is such a man as 
Orlando? 

CeL 0, that's a brave man ! ' He writes brave verses, 
speaks brave words, swears brave oaths, and breaks them 
bravely, quite traverse,* athwart the heart of his lover ; as 
a pimy tilter, that spurs his horse but on one side, breaks 
his staff* like a noble goose : but all's brave that youth 
mounts and folly guides. — Who comes here ? 

Enter CJorin. 

Cor. Mistress and master, you have oft enquired 
After the shepherd that complained of love. 
Who you saw sitting by me on the turf, 

' Concave] Hollow. 

« WTiat talk we] Why talk we?— See note 3, p. 4. 

■ A brave man] A fine fellow. 

* Quite traverse] Eight across. 

* Hie staff] His lance. * Look that my staves be sound.* — 
K. Bichard III, v. 3. 
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Praising the proud disdainful shepherdess 
That was his mistress. 

CeL WeU, and what of him ? 

Cor. If you will see a pageant truly played, 
Between the pale complexion of true lore 
And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain, 
Go hence a little, and I E^all conduct you, 
If you will mark it. 

Ro8, O, come, let us remove ; 

The sight of lovers feedeth those in love : — 
Bring us to see this sight, and you shall say 
111 prove a busy actor in their play. {Ej eunU 

SCENE Y,— Another paht of the Forest. 

Enter Silvius and Phebe. 

SiL Sweet Phebe, do not scorn me ; do not, Phebe : 
Say that you love me not ; but say not so 
In bitterness. The common executioner. 
Whose heart the accustomed sight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 
But first begs pardon : will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ? 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Corin, behind. 

Phe, I would not be thy executioner ; 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou tell'st me there is murder in mine eye : 
Tis pretty, sure, and probable, that eyes, — 
That are the frailest and the softest things. 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies — 
Should be called tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
Now I do firown on thee with all my heart ; 
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And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee ; 

Now counterfeit to swoon ; why now fall down ; 

Or, if thou canst not, O, for shame, for shame, 

Lie not, to say mine eyes are murderers. 

Now show the wound mine eye hath made in thee : 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 

Some scar of it ; lean but upon a rush. 

The cicatrice and capable impressure ^ 

Thy palm some moment keeps : but now mine eyes. 

Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not ; 

Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 

That can do hurt. 

SiL O dear Phebe, 

If ever (as that ever may be near) 
You meet in some fresh cheek the power of fancy ,2 
Then shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love's keen arrows make. 

Fhe, But till that time 

Come not thou near me ; and, when that time comes. 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not ; 
As till that time I shall not pity thee. 

Eos, And why, I pray you ? [^Advancing2 Who might 
be your mother. 
That you insult, exult, and all at once. 
Over the wretched ? What though you have no beauty 
(As, by my faith, I see no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed '), 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 
Why, what means this ? Why do you look on me ? 

' Capable impressure] Sensible impression. — So in Harnlet, iv. 7, 
Ophelia is said to be * incapable of her own distress.' 

* Fanci/] Love. The word was often used in this sense. 

■ TTtan withovt candle^ ^c] Than what needs not be afraid to 
go to bed in the dark. 
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I see no more in you, than in the^rdinary 
Of nature's sale work. — Ods my little life I 
I think she means to tangle my eyes too.— 
No, faith, proud mistress, hope not after it ; 
'Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my spirits to your worship. — 
You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy south, puffing with wind and rain ? * 
You are a thousand times a properer ^ man, 
Than she a woman. 'Tis such fools as you 
That make the world full of ill-favoured children : 
'Tis not her glass, but you, that flatters her ; 
And out of you she sees herself more proper 
Than any of her lineaments can show her. — 
But, mistress, know yourself; down on yoiu* knees. 
And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man's love : 
For I must tell you friendly in your ear — 
Sell when you can : you are not for all markets : 
Cry the man mercy ; love him ; take his offer ; 
Foul is most foul, being foul to be a scoffer.* 
So, take her to thee, shepherd ; — ^fare you well. 

Phe, Sweet youth, I pray you chide a year together ; 
I had rather hear you chide than this man woo. 

Ro8, He's &llen in love with her foulness, and she'll fall 
in love with my anger. If it be so, as fast as she answers 
thee with frowning looks, I'll sauce her with bitter words. — 
Why look you so upon me ? 

Phe, For no ill will I bear you. 

* Wind and rain] Woids alluding to sighs and tears. 

* Properer] More goodly or handsome. 

* Fotd is most foul, ^c] When one that is foul is a scoffer of 
love's proposals, then is foul most foul. — The word foul means not 
fairy wanting beauty. 
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JR08, I pray you, do not fell in love with me, 
For I am felser tiban yows made in wine : 
Besides, I like thee not. If you will know my house, 
'Tis at the tuft of olives, here hard by. — 
Will you go, sister ? — Shepherd, ply her hard. — 
Come, sister. — Shepherdess, look on him better. 
And be not proud : though all ihe world could see. 
None could be so abused in sight as he.^ 
Gome, to our flock. [^Exeunt Rosalind, Celta, and Corin. 

Fhe, Dead shepherd 1 now I find thy saw of might— ^ 
Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight? 

Sil. Sweet Phebe,— 

Fhe. Ha ! what say'st thou, Silviua? 

SiL Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

Fhe. Why, I am sorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 

SiL Wherever sorrow is, relief would be ; 
If you do sorrow at my grief in love. 
By giving love your sorrow and my grief 
Were both extermined 

Fhe. Thou hast my love ; is not that neighbourly ? 

SiL 1 would have you. 

Fhe. Why, that were covetousness. 

Silvius, the time was that I hated thee ; 
And yet it is not ' that I bear thee love : 
But since that thou canst talk of love so well, 
Thy company, which erst was irksome to me, 

^ None cotdd be^ j'o.] That none oould have ejes so deluded as 
his are. 

« Dead shepherd, ^c] The shepherd here referred to was the 
dramatist Christopher Marlowe, who was killed in a quarrel in 1593. 
Phebe' s quotation is from his translation of the Hero cmd Leemder of 
Musseus, first published in 1598. — I find thy saw of might means, I 
find thy saying to be forcibly true. 

• Yet it is not] The time is not yet. 
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I will endure ; and I'll employ thee too : 

But do not look for further recompense 

Than thine own gladness that thou art employed. 

Sil. So holy and so perfect is my love, 
And I in such a poverty of grace, 
That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps : loose now and then 
A scattered smile, and that I'll live upon. 

Phe, Know'st thou the youth that spoke to me erewhile ? 

Sil. Not very well, but I have met him ofl ; 
And he hath bought the cottage and the bounds, 
That the old carlot ^ once was master of. 

Phe, Think not I love him, though I ask for him ; 
'Tis but a peevish boy : — ^yet he talks well ; — 
But what care I for words ? yet words do well, 
When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 
It is a pretty youth — not very pretty ; 
But, sure, he's proud ; and yet his pride becomes him : 
He'll make a proper man. The best thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not tall, yet for his years he's tall : 
His leg is but so so, and yet 'tis well : 
There was a pretty redness in his lip — 
A little riper and more lusty red 
Than that mixed in his cheek ; 'twas just the difference 
Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask.^ 
There be some women, Silvius, had they marked him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him : but, for my part, 

' Carlot] Carl or churl. 

3 Damask] The colour of the damask rose. 
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1 love him not nor hate him not; and' yet 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him : 
For what, had he to do to chide at me ? 
He said, mine eyes were black and my hair black ; 
And, now I am remembered,* scorned at me : 
I marvel why I answered not again : 
*But that's all one ; omittance is no quittance. 
I'll write to him a very taunting letter. 
And thou shalt bear it ; wilt thou, Silvius ? 

SiL Phebe, with all my heart. 

Phe. I'll write it straight ; 

The matter's in my head and in my heart : 
I will be bitter with him, and passing short. 
Go with me, Silvius. [^Exeunt, 

* Now I am rejne7nbered\ As I now remember. — The verb remem- 
ber was often thus used. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE L— n« Forest 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Jaques. 

Jaq, I prithee, pretty youth, let me be better acquainted 
with thee. 

Eos. They say you are a melancholy fellow. 

Jaq. I am so ; I do love it better than laughing. 

Bos, Those that are in extremity of either are abomi- 
nable fellows, and betoay themselves to every modem cen- 
sure,' worse than drunkards. 

Jaq. Why, 'tis good to be sad and say nothing. 

Eos, Why then, 'tis good to be a post. 

Jaq. I have neither the scholar's melancholy, which is 
emulation ; nor the musician's, which is fimtastical ; nor 
the courtier's, which is proud ; nor the soldier's, which is 
ambitious; nor the lawyer's, which is politic; nor the 
lady's, which is nice ; nor the lover's, which is all these : 
but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many 
simples,^ extracted from many objects; and, indeed, the 
sundry contemplation of my travels, in which my oilen * 
rumination wraps me in a most humorous sadness. 

Eos. A traveller I By my faith, you have great reason 

* Modem eenmre] Ordinary judgment. See p. 43, note 2. 
' Simples'] Medicinal plants. 

* Often] The word occurs here in its original use as an a^'ective. 
See, in Scripture, 1 Tim. v. 23, * Thine often infirmities.^ 

£ 
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to be sad. I fear you have sold your own lands, to see 
other men's ; then, to have seen much, and to have nothing, 
is to have rich eyes and poor hands. 

Jaq, Yes, I have gained my experience. 

Bob, And your experience makes you sad : I had rather 
have a fool to make me merry, than experience to make me 
sad ; and to travel for it too ! 

Enter Orlando. 

Orl, Good day, and happiness, dear Eosaiind I 

Jaq, Nay, then, God be wi' you, an you talk in blank 
verse. \ExiL 

Rob, Farewell, monsieur Traveller- Look you lisp and 
wear strange suits; disable all the benefits of your own 
country ; * be out of love with your nativity, and almost 
chide God for making you that countenance you are ; or I 
will scarce think you have swam in a gondola — Why, 
how now, Orlando ! where have you been all this while ? 
You a lov«r ! — An you serve me such another trick, never 
come in my sight more. 

Orl, My fair Rosalind, I oome within an hour of my 
promise. 

Hob, Break an hour's promise in love ! He that will 
divide a minute into a thousand parts, and break but a 
part of the thousandth part of a minute in the afi&irs of 
love, it may be said of him, that Cupid "hath clapped him 
o* the shoulder, but I warrant him heart-whole. 

Orl, Pardon me, dear Rosalind. 

Mob, Nay, an you be so tardy, come no more in my 
sight ; I had as lief be wooed of a snail. 

* Look you lisp, jv.] fiee that yon lisp, &c. — ^Rosalind here 
satirises an affectation common amongst those who had tmyelled on 
•the continent. — Disable is disparage or decry. So, in 27ie Merchant 
of Venice, ii. 7. * A weak disafcling of myself.* 
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Orl. Of a snail? 

Bos, Ay, of a snail ; for though he comes slowly, he 
carries his house on his head ; a better jointure, I think, 
than you can make a woman. Besides, he brings his 
destiny with him. 

OrL What^sthat? 

Ros, Why, horns ; which such as you are fain to be 
beholden to your wives for ; but he comes armed in his 
fortune, and prevents the slander of his wife. 

OrL Virtue is no hom-maker, and my Rosalind is vir- 
tuous. 

Eos, And I am your Rosalind. 

Cel, It pleases him to call you so ; but he hath a Rosa* 
lind of a better leer * than you. 

JRos, Come, woo me, woo me ; for now I am in a holiday 
humour, and like enough to consent. — ^What would you 
say to me now, an I were jovlt very very Rosalind ? 

Orl, I would kiss before I spoke. 

Eos. Nay, you were better speak first ; and when you 
were gravelled * for lack of matter, you might take occa- 
sion to kiss. Very good orators, when they are out,* they 
will spit ; and for lovers lacking matter, the cleanliest shift 
is to kiss. 

OrL How if the kiss be denied ? 

Eos. Then she puts you to entreaty, and there begins 
new matter. 

OrL Who could be out, being before his beloved mistress? 

Eos. Marry, that should you, if I were your mistress; 
or I should think my honesty ranker than my wit. 

OrL What, of my suit?* 

^ Leer"] Look ; expression of conntenance. 

' Gravelled] Stuck as it were in the sand ; brought to a standstilL 

• Ota] At a loss. 

* Of m^ suit] Out of my suit? 

b2 
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Bo8, Not out of jour apparel, and yet out of your suit. 
Am not I your Bosalind ? 

OrL I take some joy to say you are, because I would 
be ' talking of her. 

Ro8. Well, in her person I say — ^I will not have you. 

OrL Then, in mine own person, I die. 

Ro8. No, fikith, die by attorney. The poor world is 
almost six thousand years old, and in all this time there 
was not any man died in his own person, videlicet^ in a 
love-cause. Troilus had his brains dashed out with a 
Grecian club ; yet he did what he could to die before ; and 
he is one of the patterns of love. Leander, he would have 
lived many a fair year, though Hero had turned nun, if it 
had not been for a hot midsummer night : for, good youth, 
he went but forth to wash him in the Hellespont, and, 
being taken with the cramp, was drowned ; and the foolish 
chroniclers of that age found it was — Hero of Sestos.^ But 
these are all lies ; men have died fix)m time to time, and 
worms have eaten them, but not for love. 

OrL I would not have my right Rosalind of this mind ; 
for, I protest, her frown might kill me. 

Ro8, By this hand, \t will not kill a fly. But come, 
now I will be your Bosalind in a more coming-on dis- 
position ; and ask me what you will, I wiU grant it. 

OrL Then love me, Rosalind. 

Bos, Yes, faith will I, Fridays,' and Saturdays, and all. 

OrL And wilt thou have me ? 

Ro8* Ay, and twenty such. 

OrL What say'st thou ? 

Ro8, Are you not good ? 

1 Would he] Like to be. 

> Found it toas, 4^,] Supposed, or conclnded, it wu Hero that 
caused his death. 
* Fridays] Eren on fasting days. 
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Orl. I hope so. 

Eos. Why then, can one desire too much of a good thing? 
— Come, sister, you shall be the priest, and marry us.— 
Give me your hand, Orlando. — ^What do you say, sister ? 

Orl. Pray thee, marry us. 

CeL I cannot say the words. 

Eo8, You must begin — Will you, Orlando — 

CeL Go to. — ^Will you, Orlando, have to wife this 
Rosalind? 

Orl. I wiU. 

Ro8. Ay, but when ? 

Orl. Why now ; as fast as she can marry us. 

Ro8. Then you must say — I take thee, Rosalind j for voife. 

Orl. I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Ro8, I might ask you for your commission ; but — ^I do 
take thee, Orlando, for my husband. There a girl goes 
before the priest ; * and, certainly, a woman's thought runs 
before her actions. 

Orl. So do all thoughts : they are winged. 

Ro8. Now tell me, how long you would have her. 

Orl. For ever and a day. 

Ro8. Say a day, without the ever. No, no, Orlando ; 
men are April when they woo, December when they wed : 
maids are May when they are maids, but the sky changes 
when they are wives. I will be more jealous of thee than 
a Barbary cock-pigeon over his hen; more clamorous 
than a parrot against rain ; more new-fangled than an ape ; 
more giddy in my desires than a monkey : I will weep for 
nothing, like Diana in the fountain,^ and I will do that 

* There a girl goes, j-c] In so saying, however, a girl anticipates 
the priest 

> Like Diana, ^c] Fountains were often ornamented with a 
fignre of Diana, or of a nymph, &c., with concealed pipes that cansed 
water to issue from the eyes. 
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when you are disposed to be merry ; I will laugh like a 
hyen,' and that when thou art inclined to sleep. 

Orl. But will my Kosalind do so ? 

Rob, By my life, she will do as I do. 

Orl. O, but she is wise. 

Eos. Or else she could not have the wit to do this : the 
wiser, the way warder. Make the doors * upon a woman's 
wit, and it will out at the casement ; shut that, and 'twill 
out at the keyhole ; stop that, 'twill fly with the smoke 
out at the chimney. 

Orl. A man that had a wifb with such a wit, he might 
say — Wit, whither wilt 7 * 

Bos. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till you 
met your wife's wit going to your neighbour's bed. 

Orh And what wit could wit have to excuse that ? 

Ros. Marry, to say — she came to seek you there. You 
shall never take her without her answer, unless you take 
her without her tongue. O, that woman that cannot make 
her fault her husband's occasion,^ let her never nurse her 
child herself, for she will breed it like a fool ! 

Orh For these two hours, Kosalind, I will leave thee. 

Ros. Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours. 

Orl. I must attend the duke at dinner ; by two o'clock 
I will be with thee again. 

Ros. Ay, go your ways, go your ways. — ^I knew what 
you would prove ; my Mends told me as much, and I 
thought no less : — that flattering tongue of yours won me : 
— 'tis but one cast away, and so — come, death 1 — Two 
o'clock is your hour ? 

^ A hyen\ Some hyenas were called, from thq^r peculiar grin, 
langhing hyenas. 

* Make the doors] That is, make fast, or bar. — So, in the Cofnedy 
of Errors f iii. 1, * The doora are made against you.* 

» Wit, whither wilt] See -p. 11, note 2. 

* Her husbancCs occasion] A thing of her husband's occasioning. 
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Orl. Ay, sweet Rosalind. 

Eo8, By my troth, and in good earnest,, and so, and by 
all pretty oaths that are not dangerous, if you break one 
jot of your promise, or come one minute behind your 
hour, I will think you the most pathetical ^ break-promise, 
and the most hollow lover, and the most unworthy of her 
you call Eosalind, that may be chosen out of the gross 
band of the unfaithful : therefore beware my censure, and 
keep your promise. 

Orl. With no less religion than if thou wert indeed my 
Rosalind : so, adieu. 

Mos. Well, time is the old justice that examines all such 
offenders, and let time try. Adieu ! {^Exit Orlando. 

Cel. You have simply misused our sex in your love-prate: 
we must have your doublet and hose plucked over your 
head, and show the world what the bird hath done to her 
own nest.2 

Bos, O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou didst 
know how many fethom deep I am in love I But it cannot 
be sounded ; my affection hath an unknown bottom, like 
the bay of Portugal. 

CeL Or rather, bottomless; that as fatt as you pour 
affection in, it runs out. 

Hos, No, that same wicked bastard of Venus, that was 
begot of thought, conceived of spleen, and born of madness ; 
that blind rascally boy, that abuses every one's eyes, because 
his own are out, let him be judge how deep I am in love. 
— m tell thee, Aliena, I cannot be out of the sight of 
Orlando : I'll go find a shadow,^ and sigh till he come. 

CeL And I'll sleep. [Exeunt. 

* Pathetical] Pitiful. 

^ To her own nesf] Lodge makes Aliena say — * I pray you, if your 
robes were off, what metal are you made of, that you are so satirical 
against women ? Is it not a foul bird defiles her own nest?' 

• Shadow] Shaded spot 
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SCENE n.— Another part of the Forest. 

Enter Jaquss* andf Lords, in the habit of Foresters. 

Jaq. Which is he that killed the deer ? 

1 Lord. Sir, it was I. 

Jaq. Let*s present him ^ to the duke, like a Homan con^ 
queror ; and it would do well to set the deer's horns upon 
his head, for a branch of victory. — Have you no song, 
forester, for this purpose ? 

2 Lord. Yes, sir. 

Jaq. Sing it ; 'tis no matter how it be in tune, so it 
make noise enough. 



Song. 

What shaU he have that kiUed the deer? 

Hie leather skin and horns to wear. 

Take thou no scorn to wear the horn ; f Then sing him home: 

It was a crest ere thou wast bom, i the rest shall bear 

Thy father's father wore it; I this burden. 

And thy father bore it : 
7%e horn, the horn, the lusty horn. 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. [£zeiiiit. 



SCENE JR.— Another part of the Forest. 

Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

Ros. How say you now ? Is it not past two o'clock ? 
And here — much, Orlando I ^ 

Cel. I warrant you, with pure love and troubled brain, 

' Present him] That is, him that killed the deer. 

' Here — much, Orlando"] To be here is too much trouble for you, 
Orlando. To think anything mttch, was a common expression for to 
piink it a trouble. 
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he hath ta'en his bow and arrows, and is gone forth — to 
sleep. Look, who comes here. 

Enter Silvius. 

SiL My errand is to you, feir youth ; — 
My gentle Phebe bid me give you this : ^Giving a letter. 
I know not the contents ; but, as I guess. 
By the stem brow and waspish action 
Which she did use as she was writing of it. 
It bears an angry tenour : pardon me, 
I am but as a guiltless messenger. 

Bos, Patience herself would startle at this letter. 
And play the swaggerer ; bear this, bear all ! 
She says, I am not fair; that I lack manners; 
She calls me proud ; and, that she could not love me 
Were man as rare as phoenix. Ods my will I 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt : 
Why writes she so to me ? — Well, shepherd, well. 
This is a letter of your own device. 

SiL No, I protest, I know not the contents ; 
Phebe did write it. 

Hos, Come, come, you are a fool. 

And turned into the extremity of love. 
I saw her hand : she has a leathern hand, 
A freestone-coloured hand ; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but 'twas her hands; 
She has a huswife's hand ; but that's no matter : 
I say, she never did invent this letter ; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 

SiL Sure, it is hers. 

Bo8. Why, 'tis a boisterous and a cruel style, ^ 

A style for challengers; why, she defies me, ,^^ 

Like Turk to Christian : woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention, 
b3 
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Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 

Than in their countenance. — ^Will you hear the letter ? 

SiL So please you, for I never heard it yet ; 
Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 

So8. She Phebes me : mark how the tyrant writes. 

Art thou god to shepherd turned, [Beads. 

That a maiden^s heart hath burned t — 
Can a woman rail thus ? 
SiL Call you thia railing 7 
Soe, Wl^y thy godhead laid apart, 

Wam'et thou with a womanie heart 1 

Did you ever hear such railing ? — 

WhUee the eye qfman did woo me. 
That could do no vengeance to me, — 

Meaning me a beast. — 

If the acorn of your bright eyne 
Have power to raise such love in mine, 
Macky in me what strange effect 
Would they work in mUd aspect ? ' 
Whiles you chid me I did love ; 
Sow then might your prayers move ! 
He that brings this love to thee, 
lAtUe knows this love in me : 
And by him seal up thy mind;* 
Whether that thy youth and kind* 
WUl thefaUhful offer take 
Ofme^ and all that lean make; 
Or else by him my love deny, 
And then Til study how to die,* 

SiL Call you this chiding ? 
Gel, Alas, poor shepherd ! 

^ In mild aspect"] li they were to assume a mild aspect 

' By him seal up, ^c] Send by him a sealed letter to let me know 

your mind. 
• Kind] Nature. — ^Phebe was tmcertain whether Rosalind was 

human or dinne. 
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^05. Da you pity him ? no, he deserves no pity. — ^Wilt 
thou love such a woman ? — What, to make thee an instru- 
ment, and play false strains upon theel not to be endured! — 
Well, go your way to her (for I see, love hath made thee a 
tame snake), and say this to her : — that if she loves, me, I 
charge her to love thee : if she will not, I will never have 
her, unless thou entreat for her. — 1£ you be a true lover, 
hence, and not a word ; for here comes more company. 

l^Exit SiLVius. 

JtJnter Oliver. 

OIL Good morrow, fair ones. Pray you, if you know 
Where, in the purlieus ^ of this forest, stands 
A sheepcote fenced about with olive-trees ? 

CeL West of this place, down in the neighbour bottom ; 
The rank of osiers by the murmuring stream. 
Left ^ on your right hand, brings you to the place. 
But at this hour the house doth keep itself: 
There's none within. 

Oli. If that an eye may profit by a tongue. 
Then I should know you by description : ^ 
Such garments, and such years : — The hoy is fair ^ 
Of female favour^ and bestows himself 
Like a ripe sister : * hut the woman low^ 
And browner than her brother, — Are not you 
The owner of the house I did inquire for ? 

' Purlieu] Fr. par, clear, and Hm, place : originally, free space, 
or common ground, on the borders of a forest. 

* Left] Being passed. 

* If that an eye^ ^<?.] If my eye can be taught by Orlando's 
tongue, then I should know you by the description he has given me. 

* Bestows himself ^c] I apprehend the meaning here to be, that 
by stuffing out his bosom, he gives himself the appearance ,of a girl 
of ripe age. So, in 2 King Henry IV. ii. 2, * See Falstaff bestow 
himself in his true colours.' 
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Cel. It is no boast, being asked, to say we are. 

Oli. Orlando doth commend him to you both ; 
And to that youth he calls his Rosalind 
He sends this bloody napkin : are you he ? 

Bos, I am : what must we understand by this ? 

Olu Some of my shame, — ^if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkerchief was stained. 

Cel, I pray you, tell it. 

Olu When last the young Orlando parted from you. 
He left a promise to return again 
Within an hour ; and, pacing through the forest. 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befell I he threw his eye aside. 
And, mark, what object did present itself: 
Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with age. 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, o'ergrown with hair, 
Lay sleeping on his back : about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreathed itself. 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approached 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly 
Seeing Orl^uido, it unlinked itself. 
And with indented^ glides did slip away 
Into a bush : under which bush's shade 
A lioness,* with udders all drawn dry. 
Lay couching, head on ground, with catlike watch 
When that the sleeping man should stir ; for 'tis 
The royal disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead : 
This seen, Orlando did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 

> Indented] Crooked; wriggling. 
' A lioneu] See p. 53, note 1. 
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Cel, O, I have heard him speak of that same brother ; 
And he did render him ^ the most unnatural 
That lived ^mongst men. 

01%. And well he might so do^ 

For well I know he was unnatural. 

Ros, But, to Orlando ; — did he leave him there, 
Food to the sucked and hungry lioness ? 

OIL Twice did he turn his back, and purposed so : 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge. 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness, 
Who quickly fell before him ; in which hurtling * 
From miserable slumber I awaked. 

CeL Are you his brother ? 

Boa, Was it you he rescued ? 

Cel. Was't you that did so oft contrive to kill him ? 

OIL Twas I ; but 'tis not I : I do not shame 
To tell you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes,, being the thing I am. 

Ros. But for the bloody napkin ? 

OIL By and by.— « 

When from the first to last, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had most kindly bathed. 
As, how I came into that desert place ; — 
In brief, he led me to the gentle duke. 
Who gave me fresh array and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brother's love ; 
Who led me instantly unto his cave, 
There stripped himself, and here upon his arm '"i 

The lioness had torn some fiesh away, 

• Bender Am] Eepresent him to be. 

» Hurtling] Violent stirring. — So in JidiuB Obsot^ il 2, 'The 
noise of battle hurtled in the air.' 
' By and hy'\ The old meaning of this expression is immediately. 
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Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted, 
And cried, in Minting, upon Eosalind. 
Brief, I recovered him ; bound up. his wound; 
And, after some small space, being strong at heart, 
He sent me hither, stranger as I am. 
To tell this story, that you might excuse 
His broken promise, and to give this napkin, 
Dyed in this blood, unto the shepherd youth 
That he in sport doth call his Eosalind. 

CeL Why, how now, Ganymede ? sweet Ganymede I 

[Eosalind /aiWa. 

OIL Many will swoon when they do look on blood. 

Cel, There is more in. it. — Cousin — Ganymede I 

OIL Look, he recovers. 

Bos. I would I were at home. 

CeL We'll lead you thither.— 
I pray you, will you take him by the arm ? 

OIL Be of good cheer, youth. — You a man ? — ^You lacjk 
a man's heart. 

Ro8. I do so, I confess it. Ah, sir, a body would think 
this was well counterfeited. I pray you, tell your brother 
how well I counterfeited. — Heigh-ho 1 

OIL This was not counterfeit ; there is too great testimony 
in your complexion that it was a passion of earnest. 

Ros. Counterfeit, I assure you. 

OIL Well then, take a good heart and counterfeit to be a 
man. 

Ro8. So I do : but, i' &ith, I should have been a woman 
by right. 

CeL Come, you look paler and paler ; pray you, draw 
homewards. — Good sir, go with us. 

OIL That will I, for I must bear answer back 
How you excuse my brother, Rosalind. 

Rob, I shall devise something. But, I pray you, com- 
mend my counterfeiting to him. — ^WiU you go ? [^Exeunt. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I.— TAe same. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Touch, We shall find a time, Audrey ; patience, gentle 
Audrey. 

Aud, Faith, the priest was good enough, for all the old 
gentleman's saying. 

Touch. A most wicked Sir Oliver, Audrey, a most vile 
Martext. But, Audrey, there is a youth here in the forest 
lays claim to you, 

Aud. Ay, I know who 'tis ; he hath no interest in me 
in the world. — Here comes the man you mean. 

Enter William. 

Touch. It is meat and drink to me to see a clown. By 
my troth, we that have good wits have much to answer 
for ; we shall be flouting ; we cannot hold. 

Will. Good even, Audrey. 

Aud. Grood even, William. 

Will. And good even to you, sir. 

Touch. Grood even, gentle friend. Cover thy head, 
cover thy head ; nay, prithee, be covered. How old ire 
you, friend ?. 

Will. Five and twenty, sir. 

Touch. A ripe age. Is thy name William ? 

Will. William, sir. 
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Touch, A feir name. Wast bom i* the forest here ? 

Will. Ay, sir, I thank God. 

Touch. Thank Ood; — a good answer. Art rich ? 

Will, Faith, sir, so, so. 

Touch. Soy 80y is good, very good, very excellent good ; 
— and yet it is not ; it is but so so. Art thou wise ? 

Will. Ay, sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Tov>ch. Why, thou sayest well. I do now remember a 
saying ; The fool doth think he is wise, hut the wise man 
knows himself to be a fool. The heathen philosopher, when 
he had a desire to eat a grape, would open his lips when 
he put it into his mouth ; meaning thereby, that grapes 
were made to eat and lips to open. You do love this 
maid? 

Will. I do, sir. 

Touch. Give me your hand. Art thou learned ? 

Will. No, sir. 

2'ouch. Then learn this of me : To have, is to have ; for 
it is a figure in rhetoric, that drink being poured out of 
a cup into a glass, by filling the one doth empty the other ; 
for all your writers do consent that ipse is he ; now you 
are not ipse, for I am he. 

Will. Which he, sir? 

Touch. He, sir, that must marry this woman. There- 
fore, you clown, abandon — ^which is in the vulgar, leave— 
the society — which in the boorish is, company — of this 
female — ^which in the common is woman, which together 
is, abandon the society of this female; or, clown, thou 
perishest; or, to thy better understanding, diest; to wit, I 
kill thee, make thee away, translate thy life into death, 
thy liberty into bondage. I will deal in poison with thee, 
or in bastinado, or in steel : I will bandy with thee in 
faction ; I will o'errun thee with policy ; I will kill thee 
a hundred and fifty ways ; therefore tremble, and depart. 
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Aud» Do, good William* 
'^ WUL Best you merry,* sir. {^Exit. 

Enter CJorin. 

Car. Our master and mistress seek you ; oome, away, 
away. 

Touch, Trip, Audrey, trip, Audrey. — I attend, I attend. 

[^Exeunt. 



SCENE 11.^ Another part of the Forest 

Enter Oblando and Oliver. 

OrL Is^t possible, that on so little acquaintance you should 
like her? that, but seeing, you should love her? and, 
loving, woo ? and wooing, she should grant ? and will you 
persevere to enjoy her ? 

Oil, Neither call the giddiness of it in question, the 
poverty of her, the small acquaintance, my sudden wooing, 
nor her sudden consenting ; but say with me, I love Aliena ; 
say with her, that she loves me ; consent with both, th^t we 
may enjoy each other : it shall be to your good ; for my 
father^s house, and all the revenue that was old Sir 
Boland's, will I estate upon yon, and here live and die a 
shepherd. 

Orl. You have my consent. Let your wedding be to- 
morrow : thither will I invite the duke and all his con* 
tented followers. Go you, and prepare Aliena : for, look 
you, here comes my Bosalind. 

' Rest you merry] May you rest meny. — ^Phrases of this kind 
were imitations of the Quiescai in pace/ or prayer for the repose of a 
departed spirit. 
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Enter Rosalind. 

Bop, Goi save you, brother. 

OIL And you, fair sister. 

Ros. O, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to see thee 
wear thy heart in a scarf. 

Orl. It is my arm. 

Bos, I thought thy heart had been woimded with the 
claws of a lion. 

Orl, Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 

Bos. Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited to 
swoon, when he showed me your handkerchief? 

Orl. Ay, and grexiter wonders than that. 

Bos. O, I know where you are.^ — ^Nay, 'tis true : there 
was never anything so sudden but the fight of two rams, 
and Caesar's thrasonical ^ brag of — I came, saw, and over^ 
came : For your brother and my sister no sooner met, but 
they looked ; no sooner looked, but they loved ; no sooner 
loved, but they sighed ; no sooner sighed, but they asked 
one another the reason ; no sooner knew the reason, but 
they sought the remedy : and in these degrees * have they 
made a pair of stairs to marriage, which they will climb 
incontinent: they are in the very wrath of love, and they 
will together ; clubs cannot part them.* 

Orl. They shall be married to-morrow ; and I will bid 

* Where you are] What you refer to — viz., the attachment sud- 
denly sprung up between Oliver and Celia. 

* Thrasonical] Boastful; in the style of Thraso, the boastful 
soldier in Terence's Euntiohus. 

■ Degrees'] Steps. — ^An old meaning of the word. 

* Clubs cannot part them] In old times the London 'prentices 
carried clubs for the protection of their nuusters, and were in the 
habit of interfering to quell any afiray in the streets when they were 
summoned by the cry of * Clubs.' 
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the duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter a thing it is 
to look into happiness through another man's eyes I By 
so much the more shall I to-morrow be at the height of 
heart-heaviness, by how much I shall think my brother 
happy in having what he wishes for. 

Ro8, Why then, to-morrow I cannot serve your turn 
for Eosalind ? 

OrL I can live no longer by thinking. 

Ro8, I will weary you no longer, then, with idle talk- 
ing. Know of me, then (for now I speak to some pur- 
pose), that I know you are a gentleman of good conceit. ^ 
I speak not this, that you should bear a good opinion of 
my knowledge, insomuch I say I know you are ; neither 
do I labour for a greater esteem than may in some little 
measure draw a belief from you, to do yourself good, and 
not to grace me. Believe then, if you please, that I can 
do strange things. I have, since I was three years old, 
conversed with a magician, most profound in his art, and 
yet not damnable. If you do love Rosalind so near the 
heart as your gesture cries it out, when your brother 
marries Aliena, shall you marry her. I know into what 
straits of fortune she is driven ; ^ and it is not impossible to 
me, if it appear not inconvenient to you, to set her before 
your eyes to-morrow, human as she is, and without any 
danger. 

OrL Speakest thou in sober meanings ? 

Ro8, By my life, I do ; which I tender dearly, though I 
say I am a magician. Therefore, put you in your best 
array, bid your friends; for if you will be married to- 
morrow, you shall ; and to Rosalind, if you will. Look, 
here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of hers. 

* Good conceit'] Good understanding op intelligence. 

* Into what straits^ ^'c] A metaphor from navigation. 
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Enter Silvius and Phebe. 

Pke. Youth, you have done me much ungentleness, 
To show the letter that I writ to you. 

Bos. I care not if I have : it is my study 
To seem despiteful and ungentle to you : 
You are there followed by a faithful shepherd ; 
Look upon him, love him ; he worships you. 

Phe. Good shepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to love. 

SiL It is to be all made of sighs and tears ; — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Rosalind. 

Hos. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be all made of &ith and service ; — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Bosalind. 

Eos. And I for no woman. 

Sil. It is to be aU made of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 
All adoration, duty, and observance ; 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience — 
All purity, all trial, all obeisance ; * — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And so am I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And so am I for Rosalind. 

Bos. And so am I for no woman. 

P?ie. If this be so, why blame you me to love you ? 

[To Rosalind. 

> Obeisance] It is < observance' in the folio; but as that word 
occurs just before, the right word her© is probably obeisance or 
obedience. 
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SiL 1£ this be so, wliy blame you me to love you ? 

[To Phebe. 

Orl. If this be so, why blame yoti liie to love you ? 

jRo8, Who do you speak to, JVhi/ blame you me to love 
you? 

OrL To her that is not here, nor doth not hear. 

Eo8, Pray you, no more of this ; 'tis like the howling 
of Irish wolves against the moon. — I will help you [To 
SiLVius], if I can. — I would love you [To Phebe], if I 
could. — To-morrow meet me altogether. — I will marry 
you [^To Phebe], if ever I marry woman, and Til be married 
to-morrow. — I will satisfy you [^To Orlando], if ever I 
satisfied man, and you shall be married to-morrow. — I will 
content you [^To Silvius], if what pleases you contents you, 
and you shall be married to-morrow. — ^As you [^To 
Orlando] love Rosalind, meet ; — as you [To Silvius] love 
Phebe, meet ; and as I love no woman, 1*11 meet. — So, iare 
you well ; I have left you commands. 

SiL ril not fail, if I live. 

Phe. Nor I. 

OrL Nor I. [Exeunt, 

SCENE m.—The same. 
Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey; to-morrow 
will we be married. 

Aud, I do desire it with all my heart ; and I hope it is 
no dishonest desire, to desire to be a woman of the world. 
Here come two of the banished duke's pages. 

Enter two Pages. 

1 Page. Well met, honest gentleman. 

Touch. By my troth, weU met. Come, sit, sit, and a song. 
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2 Page, We are for you : sit i* the middle. 

1 Page. Shall we clap into't roundly, without hawking, 
or spitting, or saying we are hoarse ; which are the only 
prologues to a bad voice ? 

2 Pa^e, V faith, i* faith ; and both in a tune, like two 
gipsies on a horse. 

Song. 



It was a lover and his laaSj 

With a hey^ and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o*er the green cornfield did pass 

In the spring Hme, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 



Between the acres of the rye, 

With a hey, and a hOy and a hey nonino, 
These pretty countryfolks would lie, 

In the spring time, ^c. 



This card they began that hour. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 
How that a life was but a flower 

In the spring time, ^c. 



And therefore take the present time. 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino; 

For love is crowned with the prime 
In the spring time, ^c. 

Touch, Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no 
great matter in the ditty,* yet the note was very untunable. 

1 The duty] The words of the long. 
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1 Page, You are deceived, sir, we kept time, we lost not 
our time. 

Touch, By my troth, yes ; I count it but time lost to hear 
such a foolish song. Come, Audrey. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE lY.— Another part of the Forest 

Enter Duke senior, Amiens, Jaques, Orlando, Oliver, 
and Celia. 

Duke S, Dost thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promised ? 

Orl, I sometimes do believe and sometimes do not ; 
As those that fear : they hope, and know they fear.^ 

Enter Rosalind, Silvius, and Phebe. 

Ros, Patience once more, whiles our compact is urged :^ — 
You say, if I bring in your Rosalind, [To the Duke. 

You will bestow her on Orlando here ? 

Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to give with her. 

Hos, And you say, you will have her, when I bring her ? 

ITo Orlando. 

Orl, That would I, were I of all kingdoms king. 

Eos, You say you'll marry me if I be willing ? 

[To Phebe. 

Phe, That will I, should I die the hour after. 

Bos, But if you do refuse to marry me. 
You'll give yourself to this most faithful shepherd ? 

* As thise that fear , ^c] The old text is, ' As those that fear they 
hope, and know they fear/ which has greatly perplexed the com- 
mentators. I believe I have removed the difficulty by simply alter- 
ing the punctnation ; and thus the poet's meaning may have been, As 
those that fear are wont to do : they Aope, and yet know that they fear. 

' Urged] Brought forward ; enforced. 
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PAe. So is the bargain. 

Bos, You saj, that you^U have Phebe, if ahe will ? 

[To SiLVIUS. 

SiL Though to have her and death were both one thing. 

Bos, I have promised to make all this matter even. 
Keap you your word, O duke, to give your daughter ; — 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter ;^- 
Keep you your word, Phebe, that you'll marry me, 
Or else, refusing me, to wed this shepherd : — 
Keep your word, Silvius, that you'll marry her. 
If she refuse me : — and from hence I go. 
To' make these doubts all even. 

[Exeunt Rosalind and Celia. 

Duke S. I do remember in this shepherd-boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour.^ 

Orl. My lord, the first time that I ever saw him, 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter : 
But, my good lord, this boy is forest-bom ; 
And hath been tutored in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle. 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, 
Obscured in the circle of this forest. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Jaq. There is, sure, another flood toward, and these 
couples are coming to the ark I Here comes a pair of very 
strange beasts, which in all tongues are called fools. 

Touch, Salutation and greeting to you all ! 

Jaq. Good my lord, bid him welcome. This is the 
motley-minded gentleman that I have so oflen met in the 
forest : he hath been a courtier, he swears. 

Touch, If any man doubt that, let him put me to my 

* Favour] Face. 
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pui^tion.* I have tsrod a meaerire ; I have flattered a lady ; 
I have been politic with my friend, smooth with mine enemy ; 
I have nndone three tailors ; I have had four quarrels, and 
^ke to have fought one. 

Jaq. And how was that ta'en up ? ^ 

Touch, Faith, we met, and found the quarrel was upon 
the seventh cause. 

Jaq. How seventh cause? — Good my lord, like this 
fellow.3 

Duke S. I like him very well. ^ 

Touch, God 'ild you, sir ; I desire you of the like. I press 
in here, sir, amongst the rest of the country copulatives, to 
swear, and to forswear ; according as marriage binds, and 
blood breaks.^— A poor virgin, sir, an ill-fevoured thing, 
but mine own ; a poor humour of mine, sir, to take that 
that no mian else will. Rich honesty dwells like a miser, 
air, in a poor house, as your pearl in your foul oyster. 
. Duke S. By my faith, he is very swift and sententious. 

Touch, According to the fool's bolt,* sir, and such dulcet 
diseases. 

Jaq, But, for the seventh cause ; how did you find the 
quarrel on the seventh cause ? 

Touch, Upon a lie seven times removed. — ^Bear your 
body more seeming, Audrey : — ^as thus, sir. I did dislike 
the cut of a certain courtier's beard ; he sent me word, if I 
said his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it was r 
this is called the Retort courteous. If I sent him word 

' JPut 7ne to my purffatum] A common expression in our early 
writers. — See the Editor^s Hamlet, p. 92, note 1. 

* Ta'en up] Stopped ; precluded. 

• Like this fellow.] Let this fellow like, or please, you. So the 
duke's answer, * I like him,' means, he pleases me. 

* Blood breaks] Inclination dissolves the bond. 

• According to the fooVs bolf\ According to the proverb, * The 
fool's bolt is soon shot.' 

F 
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again, it was not well cut, lie would send me word, he cut 
it to please himself: this is called the Quip modest. If 
again, it was not well cut, he disabled^ mj judgment : this 
is called the Beply churlish. If again, it was not well cut, 
he would answer, I spake not true : this is called th6 
Reproof valiant* If again, it was not well cut, he would 
say, I lie : this is called the Countercheck quarrelsome : and 
so to the Lie circumstantidlj^aad the Lie direct. 

Jaq. And how oft did you say, his beard was not well 
cut? 

Touch, I durst go no further than the Lie circumstantial^ 
nor he durst not give me the Lie direct ; and so we measured 
swords, and parted, 

Jaq. Can you nominate in order now the degrees of the 
He? 

Touch, O sir, we quarrel in print, by the book ; as you 
have books for good manners.^ I will name you the 
degrees. The first, the Retort courteous ; the second, the 
Quip modest ; the third, the Reply churlish ; the fourth, 
the Reproof valiant ; the fifth, the Countercheck quarrel- 
some ; the sixth, the Lie with circumstance ; the seventh, 
the Lie direct. All these you may avoid but the Lie direct ; 
and you may avoid that too, with an 7/1 I knew when 
seven justices could not take up a quarrel ; but when the 
parties were met themselves, one of them thought but of 
an Ify as. If you said so, then I said so ; and they shook 

> Diaabledl See note 1, p. 74. 

' Circumstantud] Imputed in a round-about or indirect way. 

• We quarrel in prints ^c] The book to which Touchstone refers 
was probably that entitled * Vincentio Sayiola, his Practice/ pub- 
lished in 1595 ; the second part of which is a discourse ' Of Honor 
and Honorable Quarrels/ — There were several ' books for good man^ 
ners ; ' such a book was the * Card or Calendar of Gentry/ teaching 
the etiquette of speech and behayioui. See the Editor's Hamlet, 
p. 141, note 1. 
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hands and swore brothers. Tour 7/* is the only peace- 
maker ; much virtue in If, 

Jaq, Is not this a rare fellow, my lord ? he*s as good at 
anything, and yet a fool. 

DukeS. Be uses his folly like a stalking horse, and under 
the presentation of that he shoots his wit. 

Enter Hyhen, leading Bosalikd in vxmafCa clothes ; and 
Gelia. Still Musics 

Hym, Then is there mirth in heaven^ 

When earthly things made even 

Atone together.^ 
Chad duke, receive thy daughter^ 
Hymen from heaven brought her. 

Yea, brought her hither; 
That thou mightstjoin her hand toith hie 
Whose heart within her bosom is. 

Eos, To you I give myself, for I am yours. [To Duke S. 
To you I give myself, for I am yours. [To Orlando. 

Duke S. If there be truth in sight, you are my daughter. 

OrL If there be truth in sight, you are my Bosalind. 

Phe. If sight and shape be true, 
Why then — ^my love adieu 1 

jRos. m have no fether, if you be not he :■ — 

[To Duke S. 
m have no husband, if you be not he : — [To Orlando. 
Nor ne'er wed woman, if you be not she. [To Phebe. 

Hym, Peace, ho! I bar confusion : 
'Tis I must make conclusion 
Of these most strange events ; 

> 8tUl music] Soft or gentle nmsic 

* Atone together] Atone or reconcile themselves. To atone is, 
literally, to set at one, 

f2 
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Here's ei^ht that must take handi^ 
To join in Hymen's bands. 

If tsuth holds true -contents. 
You and you no cross shall part : . 

. [To OBLANDOOtl^fEoSAliin). 

Yon and you are heart in heart : 

[To OUTEE and Cblia/ 
You to his lore must accord, [TbPHEBE. 

- Or have a woman to your lofd :— 
You and you are sure together, 

[ To TorcHBTOinB and Audkbt. 
As the winder to foul weather. 
Whiles a wedlock-hynm we sing> 
Feed yoiusehres witii questioning ; 
That reason wonder may diminish, 
How thus we met, and these things finish. 

SONO. 

Wedding is great Junc>8 crown ; 

O bleseed bond of board and bed f 
'Ih Hymen, peoples every town ; 

High wedlock then be honovAred: 
Honour^ high honour and renown, ^ 

To Hymen, god of every town I 

Duke S. my dear niece, welcome thou art to me I 
Even daughter, welcome in no less degree. 
• Fhe. I will not eat my word,* now thou art mine ; 
Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine.^ [To SiLTiUS. 

Enter Jaques de Bois. 

Jaq, de B. Let me have audience for a word or two : 
I am the second son of old Sir Roland, 

• Eat my word] Revoke my promise. 

, ^ J%y faith, ^c] Thy fidelity doth attract or unite my love io 
thee. 
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That bring these tiding to this fair asseiablyr^^' 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men pf great worth resorted to this forest^ 
Addressed * a mighty |)ower ; which were on foot, 
In his own cotiduct,^ purposely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the sword s ' 
And to the skirts of this wild wbod he came ; 
Where, meeting with an old religiotis * man, 
After some question with him, was converted 
Both from his enijerprise and froin the world : 
His crown bequeathing to his banished brother, 
And all their lands restored to them again 
That were with him exiled. This to be true, 
I do engage my life, 

. Duke S. Welcome, young man ; 

Thou offerest fairly ♦ to thy brothers* wedding : 
To .one, his lands withheld ^' and to 13H6 other, 
A land itself at large, a potent dukedom. • 

First, in this forest, let us do- those ends 
That here Were well begun, and well begot : 
And after, every *. of this happy nxunber. 
That havie endured shrewd ^ days and nights with us, 
Shall rfiare the good of our returned fortune, - 

According to the measure of their states. 
Meantime, forget this new-fallen ^ dignity, 
And &11 into our rustic revelry :— 

* Addressed] Prepared'; made ready. 
■ In his own condtict] Led by himself. 

• Religiotis] Engaged by a vow to a monastic life. 

* Offerest fairly] Bringest fine oflferings or gifts. 

» Every] The use of every as a pronoun is now confined to forme 
of law. All the rest of our definitive adjectives, such, any, aU, some, 
^c, are in general use as pronouns. 

• Shrewd] Hard; rough; stem. 
' New-fallen] Newly befallen. 
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Play, mufflo ; — ^and you brides and bridegrooms all^ 
With measure heaped in joy, to the measures &11.^ 

Jaq. Sir, by your patience : if I heard you rightly^ 
The duke hath put on a religious life, 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court ? 

Jaq, de B. He hath. 

Jaq. To hini will I : out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learned*-— 
You [To Duke S*] to your former honour I bequeath ; 
Your patience, and your virtue, well deserves it :— 
You [To Orlaiox)] to a love that your true fiuth doth 

merit : 
You [To Oliver] to your land, and love, and great allies :— 
You [To SiLvius] to a long and well deserved bed ;— 
And you [To Touchstone] to wrangling; for Ihy loving 

voyage • 

Is but for two months victualled. — So to your pleasures ; 
I am £>r other than for dancing measures. 

Duke S. Stay, Jaques, stay. 

Jaq. To see no pastime I : — ^what you would have 
m stay to know at your abandoned cave. \^ExiL 

Duke S. Proceed, proceed : we will b^gin these rites, 
As we do trust they'll end, in true delights. [^i dance. 

> With meawre, j'c] With heaped measnze in joy betake your- 
selves to the dances. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Eos. It is not the fashion to see the ladj the epilogue ; 
but it is no more unhandsome than to see the lord the 
prologue. If it be true that good wine needs no bush^^ *tis 
true that a good plaj needs no epilogue : yet to good wine 
thej do use good bushes ; and good plays prove the better 
by the help of good epilogues. What a case am I in then, 
that am neither a good epilogue, nor cannot insinuate with 
you in the behalf of a good play ? I am not furnished like 
a beggar, therefore to beg will not become me : my way is, 
to conjure you ; and I'll begin with the women. I charge 
you, women, for the love you bear to men, to like as 
much of this play as please you : and I charge you, O men, 
for the love you bear to women (as I perceive, by your 
simpering, none of you hates them), that between you and 
the women ^ the play may please. If I were a woman,* I 
would kiss as noany of you as had beards that pleased me, 
complexions that liked me,^ and breaths that I defied ^ not : 
and, I am sure, as noany as have good beards, or good faces, 
or sweet breaths, will, for my kind offer, when I make 
curtsey, bid me farewell. [^Exeunt. 

' Good wine needs no bush] A proverb referrmg to the old prac- 
tice of denoting a tavern bj hanging an ivy bush over the door. 

* Between you and the women] You liking all that portion of the 
play which is additional to what they like. * 

' If 1 were a woman] Female parts on the stage were performed 
by young men^ till after the Restoration. 

* That liked me] That pleased me. — The old meaning of the verb 
like. So, in Othdlo, ii. 3, * I'll do't, but it dislikes me. 

* D^d] Bejected ; disdained. 
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